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THE DEFENCE DEFENSIVE 


O doubt it is politic, in a world which longs for peace, for 
every Government to avoid giving the impression that its 
military preparations are being pressed with undesirable 

It is particularly necessary that Western Governments, 

should avoid giving such an im- 


enthusiasm. 
including the British Government, 
pression, when so much of the strength of Russian propaganda rests 
on the assertion that the Communists alone are working for peace. 
But the recent debates, still not complete, on the state of the British 
defences, have produced an impression of ineffectiveness which owes 
nothing to sublety and camouflage. It owes most of all to the inade- 
quate grasp of defence questions shown by the Government in general 
and the Minister of Defence in particular. It is, in short, so far as the 
Government is concerned, a correct impression. That is not to say 
that there is inefficiency all along the line in all three services, or 
that a large and ultra-modern force can or should be built up in 
present circumstances. The debate on the Navy Estimates on 
Tuesday, and above all the recent performances of the Fleet during 
exercises at sea, have shown that one service is at a high pitch of 
efficiency ; and there are a number of reasons for believing that the 
condition of the Royal Air Force and the Army is not as black as 
it is sometimes painted. Moreover the argument that the British 
economy still cannot stand too heavy a strain for defence purposes 
must be given full weight—and will no doubt be given that weight 
when the Chancellor tells the full financial story in his Budget. 

In fact the defence structure has its strong as well as its weak 
points, its good reasons as well as its bad excuses. But the weakest 
point is at the centre, and the worst excuses are made by Ministers. 
The point is not that miracles can be achieved by the Government, 
or that vast sums can be spared for trial and error on the wasteful 
war-time scale. It is that the Government is not achieving what is 
Plainly possible, and that the sums which are being spared—which 
are impressive enough in all conscience—are not being spent to the 
best advantage. For once in their somewhat depressing career the 
present Conservative Opposition have a definite advantage over the 
Government. A large part of that advantage is, of course, Mr. 
Churchill. But another part of it consists of a determination to 
go straight to the point and build up, with conviction, an effective 
fighting force. On the Government side there has been a recurrent 
and fatal hesitation in matters of defence which springs funda- 
mentally from doubts about the desirability of strong forces and 
conscription—doubts which are loudly voiced by a minority within 





the Labour Party. What is fundamentally lacking is a wholehearted 
central drive which will link up the demand for recruits with evidence 
of successful achievement within the forces. Only genuine con- 
viction and confidence can achieve success. 

In these circumstances Mr. Churchill’s acceptance of the Prime 
Minister’s invitation to consult with him on defence matters shows 
a will to put national interest above party advantage which is most 
commendable. It cannot be objected that Mr. Churchill is only doing 
his plain duty to the country. He could quite well have argued 
that, since the Government’s record in defence matters has been so 
unimpressive, his first duty was to regain power, so as to leave him- 
self a completely free hand to deal with defence in his own way. He 
decided instead to submit a memorandum to the Prime Minister 
and to promote discussions between the leaders of the two parties. 
It now remains to be seen whether he can still retain the moral 
advantage which the Opposition undoubtedly possesses in this 
matter, or whether the Government is big enough to take over from 
Mr. Churchill a whole-hearted and purposeful policy which it does 
not possess itself. 


Dollar Aid 

The next few weeks will be one of the critical periods in the history 
of European economic recovery. On both sides of the Atlantic 
decisions will be taken which will determine the extent of American 
aid in the next fifteen months and the manner in which that aid will 
be allocated between the countries of Western Europe. In the light 
of those decisions it should be possible to see with greater clarity 
the course of economic co-operation up to 1952. They are also 
bound to affect the future Russian policy which is now pretty cer- 
tainly being discussed in Moscow. The fact that a good start has 
been made in this new phase is therefore of the utmost importance. 
The Senate Foreign Reiations Committee on Monday gave the new 
dollar allocation a flying start by recommending that it should amount 
to $5,580 million—a figure which is doubly remarkable for being 
more than the Economic Co-operation Administration expected a 
month ago and for being decided upon at a time when the value of 
the dollar is rising. The latter fact, which is, of course, a sign of 
disinflation in the United States, gives a new importance to the 
burden which aid to Europe places on the American economy. The 
decision of the Foreign Relations Committee was therefore a remark- 
able gesture of enlightened confidence. It is not, of course, the 
end of the story. The allocation has to be approved by the Foreign 
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Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, and then the 
second process of appropriation has to be gone through in both 
Houses. But the start is auspicious. In the meantime in Paris the 
consultative group, set up Jast month by the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Recovery, has held is first forma] meeting and drawn 
up its plan of work for the coming year. In each of the questions 
with which it dealt—trade expansion, monetary stabilisation, joint 
investment plans, and the expansion of the supply of raw materials— 
jt was able to assume a measure of progress which is itself partly a 
result of earlier American aid. It is now a matter of increasing the 
momentum. That should not be impossible, if the example from 
Washington continues to be so heartening. 


Dr. Sun Resigns 


Dr. Sun Fo, who has just resigned the Chinese Premiership, was 
ofien accused of being “an obstacle to peace.” His disappearance 
wil] presumably be the signal for renewed discussions with the 
Communists, in which the Acting President, Li Tsung Jen, will 
hepe to play a conclusive part. Whether the hoped-for peace will 
in fact materialise is another matter. The Communists give 
every sign of being in no hurry to move diplomatically or mili- 
tarily—possibly the two moves will be made to synchronise—and 
their terms are likely to remain much the same whoever is in nominal 
charge south of the Yangtse. Dr. Sun’s removal had been long 
demanded for reasons of which the desire for peace was only one, 
if the strongest, of many. He had come to typify the conditions of 
chaos into which Nationalist China has declined since the defeat of 
its armies at the end of 1948. He decamped with the Executive 
Yuan to Canton, leaving the Legislative Yuan in Nanking, a flight 
of which the latter has been recently showing increasingly vocal 
disapproval. He was the nominee of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
and has personally been accused of corruption of the sort which has 
s© long been the curse of the Chiang régime. His policy has vacil- 
jated between peace and resistance, without any determined efforts 
being made towards either. In securing his removal, Dr. Sun’s 
opponents have gone a further stage towards enforcing the complete 
removal of President Chiang Kai-shek. At present his retirement 
is mainly geographical, and from behind the scenes he continues to 
exert influence without the burden of day-to-day responsibility. The 
new Premier will not be able to rebuild the administration or restore 
confidence in the currency, but if he represents a definite break with 
the past he may be able to patch up a peace, which would be the 
first stage towards achieving these two essenuals. 


Spy-Fever in America 

Public opinion in every country tends to credit foreign intelligence 
systems with possessing much more ability than its own. American 
public opinion is today going through a bad attack of spy-fever, 
uneasily suspicious of Communist agents round every corner, but 
uncertain of how to deal with them. In the past week a girl em- 
ployed by the Department of Justice has been arrested on suspicion 
ef passing secret information to a Russian employee of the United 
Nations, and the trial of these two is likely to create as much 
uneasiness as the still undetermined charges brought last year by 
a self-confessed ex-Communist against a former State Department 
official, Alger Hiss. If (which has yet to be proved) treason exists 
n high places, how can a check be put upon it? The known 
leaders of the Communist Party in America have been on trial in 
Washington for the past eight weeks, but so far the entire proceed- 
ings have been devoted to hearing defending counsel’s objection to 
ihe nature of the court, the composition of the jury and the person- 
ality of the judge. In any case it is not open propagandists such as 
these who are to be feared, but secret neophytes, particularly if they 
occupy positions of trust in the Administration. The House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is supposed to be in pursuit of 
these individuals, but as vet the outside world has learned more 
about the prejudices of the inquisitors than the heresies of the 
victims. The committee has now been spurred into starting work 
on a Bill to contro] Communisis by making them register, refusing 
Mere significantly, the House of Repre- 


them passports and so on. 
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sematives has passed a Bil] which takes America over to the offensive 
by granting exceptional powers to the young Central Intelligence 
Agency including the right to offer U.S. cuizenship to aliens who 
provide useful mformation. In their efforts t© recruit spies as 
devoted as those in the service of Moscow, the Americans have 
brought out a bait which is stil] a great dea] more enticing to ninety 
per cent. of Europeans than the brave new world of Marxism. 


The Bulgarian Atrocities 


The Sofia People’s Court having carried through, with the 2ea] 
of proselytes, the full ritual laid down by Russian Communists for 
the conduct of political trials—accusation, prosecution, confession, 
verdict of guilty and sentence—the disgusting spectacle is over and 
there will no doubt be a natural tendency to forget it. The crude 
exaggeration of the process in this case indeed gave an impression 
of ignorance and barbarity exceeding that of similar “trials” jn 
Russia and Hungary. The publication of the confessions before the 
trial began, the worthless charges of “economic espionage” (so 
worthless that many witnesses were never called and defending coun- 
sel could ridicule the charges in court), and above all the hysterical 
weeping and self-abasement of the accused, combined to show that 
neither the rude Bulgarian converts to Communism nor their 
victims could maintain even the mockery of justice normally carried 
out in People’s Courts. It was an utterly degrading performance 
for accusers and accused alike. Even the half-glimpses of sanity 
which were permitted towards the end of the trial could not dispel 
this dominant impression. The sudden appearance of two Ministers 
in the present Government to disprove one of the charges against 
Pastor Ziapkov, and the unexpectedly bold show made by defence 
counsel, were never at any time likely to make any difference to the 
verdict. All the accused were found guilty, and all but two were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment—the four main victims 
to imprisonment for life. On the fourteen separate charges brought 
against the main accused, two—the disclosures of State secrets and 
behaviour unfriendly to the Soviet Union—were broad enough and 
vague enough in themselves to ensure that not one could escape. 
They could also be employed to condemn any active Christian in 
any Communist State to persecution and imprisonment or death. 
That is the real lesson of these spectacles and no Christian should 
fail to learn it in time. 


The Poles in Britain 


The recommendations of the Select Committee which has been 
discussing expenditure on the Polish Resetthement Corps, and the 
assumption that they will be accepted by the Government, will be 
hailed with general relief. The British Government has always 
acknowledged its debt to the Polish troops who fought with great 
gallantry with the rest of the Allies during the war, and many of 
whom, particularly those under General Anders’ command, were 
unwilling to return to a Poland whose political colour was so greatly 
changed. Accordingly the Polish Resetthement Corps was estab- 
lished, with various centres in England and Scotland, to receive such 
men and support them till they could be transferred to civilian life. 
The magnitude of the undertaking is sufficiently indicated by the 
Select Committee’s statement that 114,037 men will have passed 
through the corps by the time it is wound up, at a cost to the British 
taxpayer of over £110,000,000. The essential recommendation now 
made is that the corps shall be disbanded in September of this year, 
and the men still left in it then (it contains today roughly 5,800 officers 
and 5,000 other ranks—a fantastic disproportion, for which there 3s, 
however, some explanation) be cared for under the National Insurance 
scheme, to which some of them have been contributing, or the Assist- 
ance Board. That will not include by any means all the 10,800, for 
some repatriation, and more emigration, is in progress, and m 
addition there should have been some further absorption into indus- 
try in this country by September: But the residue of old, disabled 
and unemployables will remain—perhaps 2,000 all told. They will 
receive as good treatment as Britons in the same categories , more 
than that could not reasonably be asked. Incidentally 109 British 
officers and 289 other ranks will be released from administrative 
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juties with the corps. The work was necessary, and the record is 
creditable, but it is full time now to make an end. 


Mercy to Mothers 

If the Bill requiring local authorities to provide every practising 
midwife with analgesic drugs and apparatus, and training in their 
yse, attracted a smaller attendance last Friday than had crowded 
the benches of the House of Commons a week earlier for the con- 
troversial Blood-Sports Bill, the reason obviously was that no one 
had supposed that a measure so necessary and so beneficent could 
te seriously contested. Nor, formally, was it. The Government 
assented to the second reading, which the Bill accordingly received 
without a division. The speeches commending the measure were 
informed, persuasive and often moving, particularly those by women 
members, and among these particularly that by Lady Tweedsmuir. 
They hardly could have been otherwise when so many of the speakers 
had suffered wholly unnecessary pain in childbirth and were pleading 
that their sex hereafter should be spared the ordeal through which 
they themselves had been compelled to pass. In spite of this the 
Government’s attitude gives rise to serious misgivings. In spite of 
the speeches, in spite of the virtual unanimity of the House, in spite 
of the standing of the dozen members of all parties who backed 
the Bill, there is a strong suspicion, disturbingly confirmed by the 
tepid comments of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health, that the Government, whiie it allowed a second reading, 
intends to kill the Bill at a later stage, on the ground that what it 
proposes will in due time be effected under the Health Service 
Act. No plea could be more unsatisfactory. If after this Bill has 
become law its operation can be co-ordinated with that of the 
National Health Service Act well and good. But the Bill aims at 
securing that something urgently necessary shall be effected within a 
given time (a maximum of four years) in the matter both of the 
training and in the supply of drugs and apparatus. It has evoked 
wide support throughout the country, in Labour circles as much 
as anywhere, and failure to facilitate its passage into law would 
rightly provoke general indignation. 


Everything Costs More 


Each new estimate of Government expenditure in 1949-50 adds a 
few millions more to the sum which will have to be found by the 
taxpayers. Each new straw arouses fears that it may be the last. 
Yet there is very little that can be said against the collection of civil 
estimates presented this week. The increase of £16,596,000 in the 
cost of education was to be expected and it may justly be regarded 
as a fruitful investment. The £600,000 required for the Festival of 
Britain is advertising-expenditure which could result in direct gains 
from sales of British goods vastly exceeding that amount. As to 
the increased cost of the law, police, and prisons, they are regrettable, 
but the Government certainly cannot be blamed for them. The 
extra £1,594,000 needed for child care represents the belated recog- 
nition of a public obligation which was always present. And so the 
story But the fact remains that it is not the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back. It is the accumulated load. It is 
not the odd million for really essential services which matters. It 
is the hundreds of millions for food subsidies and for the Health 
Service which are making the Chancellor’s problem insoluble. It 
is of no use to argue that those services are really essential too. 
Large amounts could be lopped off the food subsidies without any 
hardship being imposed on the majority of the population. It was 
always true that the very poor could best be helped by direct assist- 
ance instead of merely being allowed to benefit by a shower of 
pennies from heaven which falls on rich and poor alike. Nor should 
the Government encourage the view that any and every new health 
Service must be afforded. If that were true, even the present vast 
expenditure would not be enough. The conception of a free health 
Service springs from the old Fabian idea of a national minimum. 
There is no national maximum. The demand for health services is 
infinite. But the limit at any given moment is what the nation can 
afford out of the goods and services it produces. The growing pile 
of estimates constitute the plain evidence that that limit has long 
been passed 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE week has been marked and marred by the absence from 

the Chair of Mr. Speaker. His health is so consistently 

good that this is the first occasion since this Parliament 
began that illness has kept him out of the Chair for several con- 
secutive days. His absence has been not only regrettable in itself, 
but has imposed a heavy burden of work on his two deputies, Major 
Milner and Mr. Bowles. Save by special authorisation, no one else 
can occupy the “big chair.” Col. Clifton-Brown is suffering from 
rather an acute form of the prevalent influenza. 


* * * * 


Much of the fire had gone out of the controversy over the Land- 
lord and Tenant (Rent Control) Bill, the Report and Third Reading 
of which were taken on Monday. Mr. Bevan was in conciliatory 
mood ; he introduced several amendments of substance to meet 
points previously raised by the Opposition. And though present 
throughout the debate, he left more than he usually does to junior 
Ministers. His new Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Blenkinsop, and 
the Lord Advocate for Scotland did much of the smaller work. 
They manoeuvred gaily in front, conscious of the fact that they were 
covered by the heavy gun of the Minister if they got into trouble. 
For the Opposition, the tireless Mr. Walter Elliot and Mr. Hugh 
Molson led a rather diminished team. Mr. Molson’s very well- 
informed speech on the Third Reading was somewhat spoilt by the 
innumerable points of order which supporters of the Government 
saw fit to raise. 

* * ” * 

There is no subject which so rouses supporters of the Govern- 
ment as political patronage. Mr. Michael Astor, who raised this 
subject on an early Adjournment on Monday night, was therefore 
rewarded by an unusually full House on the Government side. He 
even succeeded in bringing upon himself interruptions from at least 
two Government Whips. Since these necessary functionaries nor- 
mally confine themselves to such observations as “I beg to move 
that the Question be now put,” this is an indication of the abnormal 
degree of excitement which Mr, Astor aroused. But he was on firm 
ground in drawing attention to the fact that one of the incidental 
consequences of nationalisation has been to confer upon Ministers 
of the Crown an amount of political patronage unequalled since th¢ 
eighteenth century. Major Bruce was very indignant with the Con- 
servative Party, and Mr. Edward Davies indicated that he thought 
that not enough “jobs” had gone to the “boys.” It was unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Glenvil Hall, who replied to the debate, did not 
correct Mr. Davies’ erroneous statement that Lord Soulbury had 
been appointed Governor-General of Ceylon by the British Govern- 
ment. In accordance with established constitutional practice, this 
appointment was a matter concerning only His Majesty and the 
Government of the Dominion of Ceylon. And it would be regret- 
table if in this way the selection for this post of a much-respected 
United Kingdom citizen should be deprived of some of its 


significance. 
* * * * 


The tradition of the seniority of the Naval Service dictates that 
the Naval Estimates are the first Service Estimates to be discussed. 
They were taken on Tuesday, and Mr. John Dugdale, the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in opening the debate mentioned that 
his speech, for physical reasons, was literally jaundiced. Since it is 
generally felt in the House that the condition of the Navy is better 
relatively than that of the other two Services, the debate was pro- 
longed without being unduly acrimonious. Both Mr. Brendan 
Bracken and Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, however, were emphatic that 
there was little ground for complacency when the vast submarine 
fleet which Russia is building up was remembered. And Mr. Thomas 
and others emphasised that the high speed and endurance which 
the Russians, with German aid, were giving to these craft, rendered 
obsolescent many of the ships and methods with which we had beaten 
the U-boat. J. A. B.-C. 
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THE TWO CAMPS 


HE reshuffle in the ranks of the Soviet hierarchy is open 
to almost any interpretation anyone may choose to put 
on it. M. Molotov relinquishes the post of Commissar 

for Foreign Affairs and M. Vyshinsky succeeds. Is this pro- 
motion, or something different, for M. Molotov ? Does it fore- 
shadow any material change in Soviet foreign policy ? Only 
future events can throw light on that. Speculation is hardly worth 
the mental effort it involves. A well-informed writer in an article 
on a later page takes the view that M. Molotov moves upward 
rather than downward in prestige and influence, and there is no 
good reason for challenging that interpretation. It may well be 
that Marshal Stalin has concluded that there are better methods 
of diplomacy than the mechanical emission of negatives, and that 
M. Vyshinsky can be relied on to produce the same results in 
a rather less summary way (not that such considerations have 
hitherto weighed heavily with anyone in the inner Soviet circle). 
Then there is M. Mikoyan, one of the ablest and least obscurantist 
of the Council of Commissars, who leaves his industrial post for 
more definitely political tasks, possibly enough as a counterpoise 
to the translation of M. Molotov, for while the late Foreign 
Minister believes in banging every door M. Mikoyan is rather 
in favour of keeping one or two slightly open. M. Mikoyan’s 
move would be the more intelligible if he is, as has been suggested, 
to form one of a caucus, of whom M. Molotov is another, 
by whom in future the destinies not only of the Soviet Union 
but of all Eastern Europe are to be directed. 

For the rest of the world personalities in Russia are less impor- 
tant than policies. What change does the rearrangement of offices 
foreshadow in Russia’s relations with the Western—and for that 
matter with the Eastern—world ? There is no good reason for 
supposing that it foreshadows any material change, though it could 
in fact be equally well interpreted as indicating a stiffening or 
a dexterous relaxation of the present uncompromising attitude. 
It no doubt has its relation to the cold war. Russia, quite apart 
from any positive policy of her own, must endeavour to counteract 
whatever steps the Western Powers may be taking. Is the Marshall 
Aid plan floated ? M. Molotov keeps all Eastern Europe out 
of it and declares his intention to do everything possible to 
smash it. Is a stable Western German Government in steady 
process of evolution ? The birth-pangs of a “ democratic ” Eastern 
German Government must be assiduously proclaimed. Is, in 
due course, military added to economic co-operation and an 
Atlantic Pact framed ? Russia must at all costs prevent it from 
taking shape. Norway must be threatened with Soviet displeasure, 
and perhaps something worse, if she has anything to do with it. 
The Communists in country after country announce with signifi- 
cant simultaneity that if their Governments join in “ aggressive ” 
war against Russia they will be found fighting on the Russian side 
That is a menace as valueless as it is safe. There can be no 
thought of an aggressive war on Russia, as the Communists in 
France and Italy know well. Nor, fortunately, does the danger of 
aggressive war by Russia increase. On the contrary, it diminishes. 
So far as can be seen, the atom bomb is more likely to prevent 
war than to precipitate it, for in provision for that potential form 
of warfare America has established such a lead that other nations 
which, it is believed, have not a single bomb would be foolish to the 
point of lunacy to try conclusions with her. 

But that consideration, of course, is not decisive. So long as 
war is possible the nations against which it may be directed must 
be prepared for it, and the fact of their preparedness will make 
it less likely still. Hence the supreme importance of the Atlantic 
Pact, which is now so near completion. Its terms have not been 
officially published, nor are they indeed agreed in every final 


detail, but regarding the general tenor of the instrument there js 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the versions in the British and 
American Press. The treaty will have in the first instance seyen 
signatories—the five Brussels Treaty Powers, the United States 
and Canada—and will run for twenty years at least, and afterwards 
tll denounced (a provision, the sardonic may remark, identical 
with that in the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942). It specifies the 
area over which the treaty gives protection, the only point of note 
regarding that being that, at the urgent request of the French. 
the area includes Algeria. All that has its importance, but the 
vital clause is that defining the obligations which the signatories 
accept. If rumour is confirmed the clause will be everything that 
could reasonably be desired. Attack against one or more of the 
contracting parties will be considered as an attack against all, and 
each of them will take immediately “ such action, including the 
use of armed force, as is deemed necessary to restore and main- 
tain security.” If the Congress of the United States endorses that 
wording, as there is every reason to believe it will, a step unprece- 
dented in the history of the Union will have been taken. In a 
more real sense than even in 1823 the New World will have been 
called in to redress the balance of the Old. How fully that balance 
will have been redressed can only be realised when the joint 
effort of the United States and Canada in the late war is grasped 
in all its fullness. The Pact will confer a security which the 
League of Nations never did and the United Nations never has. 
But the Pact in its present form marks only a stage on a longer 


journey. It is no more than a beginning, though a beginning of 
the first importance. It must at once be both implemented and 
extended. Paper pledges in themselves mean nothing. If they 


did the League of Nations would have prevented Hitler’s war. 
A defensive pact is of value only in so far as the requisite defences 
are effectively organised. The Brussels Powers have recognised 
that, and the plans for joint action in case of need are being steadily, 
if too slowly, worked out. But the effectiveness of the Brussels 
Powers must not be overestimated. The contribution of Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg is very limited. There can be no 
illusions about the present military strength of France. And 
debates in the House of Commons have gone far to dispel the 
belief that everything is as it should be in our own army, navy 
and air force. The formal reinforcement of the five Powers by 
the United States and Canada, and their association with the staff 
plans, will revolutionise the outlook. The Second World War 
demonstrated the possibilities of military co-operation and a 
unified command as the First World War never did. The 
Atlantic Pact Powers will find no difficulty 
forthwith to elaborate whatever defensive organisation may 
be considered necessary. It will impose burdens on all the 
States concerned, but far lighter burdens than if each had to make 
its defensive preparations alone as best it could. But the work 
must be pressed forward with all speed. Whatever danger there 
may be of Russian aggression concerns the interval before the Pact 
can be fully implemented. Every effort must therefore be made to 
cut the interval to the minimum. 

The extension of the Pact is a separate matter, but hardly less 
That Norway will associate herself with it is certain 5 
: It is too soon 


important. 
the accession of Iceland and Denmark is probable. 
to speak definitely of Germany. For one thing there is no single 
Germany. For another, even Western Germany has not a govern- 
ment of its own. Till it has there can be no question of its 
entering into relations with foreign Powers. But nothing could 
be more important than that Western Germany should become 
a signatory of the Pact as soon as her constitutional development 
permits, not so much with a view to aligning her against Russia 


in proceeding - 
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as to ensuring that she shall remain permanently outside the 
Russian orbit. The accession of Italy raises different questions. 
She is, of course, not an Atlantic Power, but at the same time the 
fact that, like Greece and Turkey, she is a member of the Marshall 
Aid family suggests the possibility of her association with them 
and perhaps other States—Metropolitan France has a Mediter- 
ranean scaboard as well as African colonies washed by that sea ; 
Britain has Malta and Cyprus; Israel might enter into the 
picture—in a Mediterranean Pact which, if it took shape, would 
clearly be co-ordinated, by the will of all concerned, with the 
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Atlantic Pact. It is enough to take one step at a time, but the 
future cannot be neglected. Meanwhile the pessimists should 
take note that Russia’s resolve to sabotage the Marshall Aid plan 
has been signally frustrated. Her unconcealed hope of sabotaging 
the Atlantic Pact is being frustrated equally. Her attempt to 
stultify the United Nations has been defeated by the formation 
of that defensive association of States, outside U.N.O. but withia 
the confines of its Charter, which the present Prime Minister 
of Canada was the first to advocate. If a cold war is in progress 
it is not Russia who is winning it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE announcement of the King’s impending operation must 

have reminded many of his subjects of the operation his 

grandfather, Edward VII, had to undergo almost on the eve 
of the date fixed for his Coronation. That circumstance, and the 
necessary postponement of the Coronation ceremonies, together with 
the fact that operations for appendicitis were then unfamiliar, caused 
more concern than the King’s condition warranted, and all soon 
ended well. There is every reason to believe it will be so on this 
At the same time, it would not be right to take King 
George’s operation too lightly. Whether it should be considered a 
major operation or not is, I gather, a matter of nomenclature. One 
doctor with whom I discussed it thought on the whole yes, another 
on the whole no. It is not to be regarded as dangerous in any 
ordinary case, involving as it does simply an incision near the lower 
part of the spine and the severance of certain nerves which may be 
responsible for the contraction of blood-channels in the King’s leg or 
foot. But the decision to operate does suggest that the external 
treatment so far applied has not been completely effective, and if the 
operation does not serve to clear the obstruction it may be necessary 
to take a more serious view. But in fact the public, and even medical 
men to whom bulletins naturally tell a much fuller story, have been 
given little to go on. The King’s symptoms have been described, 
but that is only the basis for a diagnosis, not the diagnosis itself ; 
and nothing in the nature of a diagnosis has been published. But 
it cannot be quite forgotten that the first bulletin issued spoke of 
the possible loss of a limb in certain contingencies. Those contin- 
gencies would only arise if the coming operation were unsuccessful. 

* . * * 

So the fuss about Lord Baldwin is over, and the Governor goes 
back to his charge. The attempt to pillory the Colonial Secretary 
and convict him of making needless mystery about the business can 
find no warrant in the facts. Mr. Creech-Jones was perfectly explicit 
in his statement in the House of Commons on Wednesday. The 
position is quite clear, being, indeed, as I stated it in this column 
i fortnight ago. Things in various ways, were not going well in 
the Leeward Islands. Many problems could only be discussed 
adequately in personal discussions, so the Governor was recalled, 
as Governors frequently are, for personal discussions. I,ord Baldwin 
would appear to have permitted himself some injudicious observa- 
both before and after reaching England, but he both 
“repudiates and regrets ” them, and a satisfactory undefstanding has 
clearly been reached between him and the Colonial Secgetary. Lord 
Baldwin therefore returns to the Leeward Islands. If an under- 
standing had not been reached he would not have returned. How 
could Mr. Creech-Jones have conceivably said anything one way 
or other about his return while the issue was still in doubt ? 


* 7 * * 


occasion. 


uions 


To mention the firm of Gamage is not to advertise it. Of general 
advertisement, indeed, it stands in little need. The name itself may 


induce curiously different reactions. Many persons, like myself, will 
think first of their school days, when those immense catalogues could 


be had for the price of a halfpenny postcard, and, resultant orders, 
to the amount of perhaps ninepence, e.g. for an implement alieged to 
be capable of locking or unlocking a railway carriage door, were 
punctually and accurately discharged. But now Gamage’s has dis- 
tnguished itself by driving that most neurotic of all public bodies, 


the Stock Exchange, into a very crise de nerfs. For Gamage’s has 
reduced its profits and reduced its dividend (to the still not negligible 
figure of 35 per cent.). It earned £341,368 last year, as against 
£542,653 in 1947-48, nearly as much in 1946-47 and £164,355 in 
1945-46. Now everyone knew perfectly well that the swollen profits 
of the last two years were due almost wholly to lucrative deals in 
ex-~Government stocks and that when they were sold out there would 
inevitably be a reaction. No matter. No matter either that last 
year’s profit was more than double that of the last normal year, 
1945-46. The Gamage results are the beginning of the end of the 
world, or at any rate the sellers’ market, so far as the Stock Exchange 
speculator is concerned. The slump is here. Bankruptcy is just 
round the corner. Turn all your holdings into notes and put them 
in a safe-deposit (for you can’t really trust the banks). That way 
you may save something from the impending, or actually existent, 
crash. Thus the hard-headed business men whom a straw will knock 
reeling off their balance. If only they could remember how often 
pessimism breeds the very ills it fears. 
” * * = 
The American newspaper heading, 
OYSTER STARTS JAM PROBE, 
is by this time classic. A recent London picture paper’s 
WIDOW FINDS START LOST WOMAN CHECK-UP, 
runs it fairly close. Apropos of that (and it is only fair to give this 
much aid to interpretation) the French papers have been deriving 
great journalistic satisfactidh from recent events at Crawley and 
thereabout, and permit themselves to comment on them with a free- 
dom which the law of libel rightly forbids here. As far as facts are 
concerned, one man has been charged with one murder, and thai is 
all anyone is justified in saying. As for other recent disappearances 
on which speculation has suddenly flared up, the obvious connection, 
real or imaginary, is the acid bath. If one body has been destroyed 
in an acid bath—which may or may not be the case ; that remains to 
be proved in court—so many dozens of others may have been. 
But to assume that is miles from the discovery of traces of the victims 
—of whom no trace has probably been left—and a hundred miles 
from the discovery of their murderers, if they were murdered. And 
the acid bath idea, now that it has been well popularised, is not going 
to help future murderers much, for it is a stock-in-trade none too 
easy either to acquire or to conceal. 
* * * * 

The idea of homes for old people from educated circles who are 
left alone in the world, but could pay two or three pounds a week 
for board and lodging and social amenities and a little special care 
when ill, has always appealed to me. I might conceivably need. just 
that myself some day ; so might most of us. So I am very glad to 
learn that a letter in The Times a few months ago appealing for 
support for what is known as the Fellowship Houses Trust has 
evoked the gift from one source of £10,000 for the establishment of 
a Fellowship House in Warwickshire. I note that Dane End, 
Lord Gladstone’s old home in Hertfordshire, is now a Fellowship 
House; and I note it with interest because I remember Lord 
Gladstone telling me in the garden there, one summer afternoon ia 
1928, of the steps he and his brother were about to take to force a 
man who, they held, had been. besmirching their great father’s 
to bring a libel action against them. They succeeded. 
The plaintiff lost. JANUS. 


memory 
The action was brought 
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SOVIET RESHUFFLE 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 

T this season one cannot help comparing the latest reshuffle 

of the Soviet leadership with the permutations of an over- 

trained rugby side when approaching the last match of the 
year. It should now be clear to all that the captain of the Russian 
fifteen, the leader of the scrum and centre of the front row, is so far 
past his prime as to have relegated himself to the touch-line, en- 
couraged, perhaps, to take this course of action by the other members 
of the team. Molotov has moved up from the second rank into 
Stalin’s place, but it cannot be pretended that the strength of the 
pack has been increased thereby, and the cohesion of the front row 
is inevitably weaker. Mikoyan, the steady centre man of the back 
row, has moved up into position on the right in Molotov’s support. 
At the base of the scrum, Malenkov, amazingly quick in spite of 
his bulk, remains the pivot of the team, ever watchful of the tactical 
situation and ready to send his Party “outsides” away on the 
attack, or to keep the ball at the feet of the Soviet forwards, as cir- 
cumstances dictate. On the left wing, the disastrous accident to 
that brilliant individualist and former international, Zhdanov, has 
given the newcomer, Mikhail Suslov, his chance to race for the red 
corner flag of World Communism. Down the field, by himself and 
watching the game, stands Beria, the most experienced full-back and 
the safest pair of hands in Russia. 

The parallel is a suggestive one, if not pursued too far, and may 
help in providing a homely illustration of the redeployment of Soviet 
power which is now taking place. But the events of the last few 
days, if they are to be properly appreciated, must be set against a 
wider background and linked up with other recent events which, 
taken as a whole, give a fair indication of an impending demonstration 
of Soviet power, and of a new and major development in Soviet 
internal politics. In the Constituent Republics of the Soviet Union, 
in the satellites and among the Communist Parties west of the Iron 
Curtain, local party congresses have now been completed, new 
central committees have been elected and new Politburos chosen 
from among their number. In fact, the stage is set for the long 
overdue 19th All-Union Congress, dreamed of by Andrei Zhdanov 
before he fell—the Congress which will include representation from 
States outside the U.S.S.R. and whose ngw Central Committee may 
well be elected on an international and no longer simply on an all- 
Russian basis. It can, moreover, be expected to endorse, with all 
the authority of a new Eastern Union, the recent statements of 
foreign Communist leaders that members of the Party should be 
prepared to welcome Soviet invasion of their soil. In the background 
stands Marshal Vasilievsky, for several months past freed of his 
duties as Chief of the Soviet General Staff, and ready to step forward 
in due time as the Russian counterpart of Lord Montgomery in the 
organisation of the armies of a great East European Soviet Socialist 
Confederacy. 

The r9th Congress may well have another matter of some urgency 
on its agenda. At a time which is increasingly reminiscent of the 
political turmoil of 1923, the first traces of a Russian political 
Opposition are beginning to appear within the present Central Com- 
mittee and within the Politburo itself, the first since the 17th Party 
Congress, the “ Congress of Victors” of 1934. There is a section 
of the Soviet leaders whose close connection with the material 
problems of the Russian and satellite economies has caused them 
10 move inevitably away from the doctrinaire wing of the Party, and 
the strength of this element can be measured by the success with 
which that brave man—Professor Varga—has been able to stick to 
his unpalatable opinions in face of the bitterest opposition from the 
Communist Party periodicals. It is almost as if Jzvestia had printed 
an attack on Pravda and got away with it without the wholesale 
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removal of its editorial staff. 

In 1923, as Lenin’s strength ebbed, his authority passed to three 
men, nominated by himself and by the Central Committee of the 
day as the best representatives of the varying currents of political 
opinion within the Bolshevik Party. As all the world knows, this 
triumvirate consisted of Zinoviev, Kamenev and Stalin, and it took 


ten years for Stalin to eliminate his rivals politically by a process 
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of treachery and intrigue which has few parallels since the days of 
Ivan the Terrible. Physical liquidation followed almost incidentally 
as a simple matter of expediency. That is history. Now, twenty-siy 
years later, the situation is similar in two important respects. Firstly 
the personal authority of another great Russian leader is Waning 
and, secondly, an impending All-Union Party Congress, which Means 
the election of a new Central Committee, presents a unique Oppor- 
tunity for the Soviet leaders to tell a speculative world how they 
intend to govern Russia after the death of Stalin. There is litte 
doubt that the changes just announced have a bearing on this al). 
important question, and no Soviet answer to Western Union and 
the Atlantic Pact will be complete without some declaration on the 
vexed question of the succession, which has aroused the curiosity 
of nations. For Molotov to be freed of departmental duties at this 
critical time is logical, and fully consistent with the view that he 
will succeed Stalin as Prime Minister of the Soviet Union. It wil] 
be remembered that Malenkov, the Personal Secretary of the Party, 
although a Deputy Prime Minister, is also free of Governmental 
duties, and it seems inevitable that he will inherit the General 
Secretaryship of the Party. Beria, controller of the greatest vested 
interest in Soviet Russia—the Secret Police—is a third Deputy Prime 
Minister without official ministerial ties, and to these three is now 
added Mikoyan, the hard-headed Armenian with the weight of 
Soviet industry on his shoulders, who may well have supplied much 
of the political support so significantly available to Varga. 

It is now fairly certain that the Gleichschaltung of the Soviet ang 
satellite Communist Parties has been successful enough to ensure 
the re-election by the r9th Congress of a new Central Committee 
on the lines desired by the old. It would be fully consistent with 
the tradition of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinism for this Central Com- 
mittee to nominate a triumvirate on the lines of 1923, which might 
well consist of Beria, Malenkov and Mikoyan, as the best repre- 
sentatives of the interests, already conflicting, within the present 
leadership. For Stalin to succeed the colourless Shvernik, for the 
remainder of his days, as titular head of the Soviet State would be 
a logical corollary of such a move, as would the simultaneous 
announcement of Molotov to succeed Stalin as Prime Minister of 
the U.S.S.R. If the existing system is to survive, the Soviet leaders 
must, somehow, be able to reconcile the monarchical and imperialist 
tendencies of the Stalinist era with all that is left of pure Marxism, 
in a manner which will satisfy the millions of people under their 
control and round off the structure of Soviet power in face of the 
rapidly reacting West. To increase the authority of the head of 
the State, in the person of Stalin, and later of Molotov, may be the 
solution of their immediate problem, combined with some dele- 
gation of the executive authority to a triumvirate on the lines 
of 1923. 

“And what,” the world is asking, “is going to be the precise 
effect of these cumbrous manoeuvres on the countries outside the 
orbit of the Soviet Union ?” My answer would be a comparatively 
simple one—some would say over-simple. The Western reaction to 
the steady encroachments of world Communism directed from 
Moscow is taking shape in the well-defined forms of Marshal! Aid. 
Western Union and the Atlantic Pact. The Soviet leaders interpret 
this reaction, in Russian fashion, as a fresh challenge to their long- 
term dream of world-domination, and this they are preparing to meet 
by a formal re-grouping of the States under their control and by an 
organisation, on the grand scale, of the armed forces of those States 
under Russian leadership, together with an extensive “ Partisan” 
organisation of Communist fifth columns within the frontiers of 
their enemies. The Soviet strategy is unchanged, but tactics are 
flexible and must be modified to conform with the external threat 
from the West and with the political evolution of the Soviet leader- 
ship within Russia herself. War is no nearer, and in my view 
improbable. It is only the possibility of an accident, which nobody 
wants, that has become slightly more likely as the ranks line up on 
each side of the Iron Curtain. But the Soviet team hardly inspires 
confidence. Gone is the spirit which performed such prodigies in 
earlier years, and the departure of a great captain will leave 100 
much scope for the activities of that streak of selfish and irresponsible 
individualism which is inherent in the Russian nature. 
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CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


ORTH SHENSI is a cheerless part of China. The wind- 

borne loess has made the country a pattern of plateaux and 

ravines and narrow valleys. The slight and variable rainfall 
returns a mere pittance of millet and maize to the farmer for his 
labour. “The demands of warmth and building materials have cleared 
the hills of trees, though the loess hides vast reserves of coal, and 
drives many of the people to living in caves. For decades the area 
has been prey to the twin curses of landlords and opium. Thirteen 
years ago into this unpromising land straggled the 40,000 remnants of 
the Red Army, exhausted by the 6,000-mile Long March from Kiangsi 
far in the south, ill-fed, ill-clothed, harried by Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces. In the comparative safety of Shensi (the terrain was too unco- 
operative for positional warfare of the type favoured by Chiang), 
and from their cave-capital of Yenan, the Communists set out to 
build the prototype of a “ New China.” Encompassed by Japanese 
and Nationalists, blockaded even while the Popular Front was at 
its height, cut off from the outside world, they were almost given 
up for lost even by their friends. 

Perhaps only their enemies knew the Communists’ strength. For 
‘within ten years they were moving east, carrying the peasants with 
them, entrenching themselves in the rich lands of Manchuria, and 
threatening to overthrow the whoie structure of the Nationalists. 
Today the Communist armies control the whole of Manchuria, the 
greater part of North China, and Central China as far south as the 
Nanking-Shanghai sector of the Yangtze River. Through guerrilla 
activities in the southern provinces of Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangtung, 
Fukien and Chekiang, and the island of Hainan, they are able to 
keep the Nationalists from huge tracts of country still nominally 
under Kuomintang rule. Their territory holds 70 per cent. of all 
China’s railways, 75 per cent. of her heavy industries, her biggest 
coal and iron mines, many of her important surplus-producing areas, 
and with the capture of Peip’ing, over half of the major educational 


Luil 


establishments. Gradually these parts of China are returning to 
stabilit There is no hint of widespread disaffection. The Com- 
munists have armed the peasants, yet the peasants do not rise in 
revolt. They have put the Manchurian railway back into operation, 


from Harbin and Mukden to Peip’ing, Tientsin and Shihchiachuang, 
ind no one slips in under cover of night to destroy the tracks as 
n Kuomintang China. Soldiers are rare even on the streets 
of newly captured Tientsin—a_ striking contrast to Shanghai’s 
thoroughfares, where khaki vies on equal terms with blues and greys. 
In country districts peasants and shopkeepers no longer have to 
lock their doors against bandits and marauders. 

This shift in power cannot be explained in military terms. For 
years the Communist armies have been inferior to the Nationalists 
in equipment and supplies, as they are even today. Nor can it 
be ascribed only to the Communists’ superior tactics, though with 
guerrilla warfare they have brought almost constant defeat to the 
Kuomintang forces, and proved the feasibility of Mao Tze-tung’s 
slogan, “ Defeat the many with the few.” In the last resort the only 
acceptable explanation of their success lies in the popular support 
they have received and the leadership they have given to peasants 
and farmers struggling against immense odds to make a living that 
will clothe and feed them. 

This leadership was not easily come by. In the early years of 
following the expulsion of the Communists from the 
the ranks of the Communists themselves were 


they cdo 


the struggle, 


United Front in 1927, 
The 


split > “radicals” of the party argued for terrorism, violent 
expropriation and an armed policy that would bring cities and 
communications into their power. The more far-seeing adhered to 


a line that emphasised the rdle of the peasants, and urged that their 


il 


support alone could ensure success; that, in fact, only from the 


peasants could an industrial proletariat come, and only the better- 
ment of standards of living in rural areas would make a rapid indus- 
ttialisation possible. More simply, it was a conflict between those 


who read Marx and Lenin in a Russian context, and those who read 


chinese one. The mistakes of the early "thirties, when 
chinese Soviet 


iem in a 


much of the strength and most of the resources of the 
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in Kiangsi were wasted in an “ adventurism ” that found expression 
in positional warfare and attacks on cities, were only corrected al 
a conference held in 1933, just before the Long March, when the 
present leaders, including Mao Tse-tung and Chu-teh, were raised 
to their present positions and the old leadership was finally dis- 
credited and dispensed with. 

From that point on it was the peasant who occupied the fore- 
ground. The earlier violences were dispensed with. The landlords 
and richer fariners were wooed, but only on the peasants’ terms. 
Rents were reduced, old debts which often hopelessly entangled 
tenants for ten or twenty years ahead were written off, land sufficient 
for the family was given to each person. For the first time the 
peasant could feel independent, free of debt, and free to enjoy his 
own produce. With the programme of land-reform went a burst 
of educational activity. Troops of the Red Army taught the farmers 
they were quartered with to read and write ; doctors, turned out in 
rapid courses from primitively equipped medical schools, showed 
them how to lower infant mortality ; the “ yang-ke,” the native dance 
which had survived the stifling atmosphere of State Confucianism, 
was taken and turned into a mime that poked fun at the Japanese, 
urged increased production, or lauded the prowess of guerrilla 
fighters. 

It was a policy that offered something tangible to the peasants and 
farmers. The first fruits were good. The dry fields of Shensi grew 
more crops, and more barren land was brought into cultivation, once 
the intolerable burdens of excessive taxation and rent were removed. 
There were more looms to weave the local short-staple cotton into 
cloth for the military and civilian population. And there were more 
people who could falteringly make their way through the New China 
Daily. Nor was there a wide disparity between those who adminis- 
tered and executed the policies of the Yenan Government and those 
who followed them. Officials were ordered to live simply, and to 
make themselves easily accessible to the people. The army itself 
was not run on the well-worn principle of “nails aren’t made of 
good iron, nor are soldiers made of good men,” but was made into 
a people’s army of peasants who had been given the land they longed 
to own, and who knew that one of the things they were fighting for 

he right to keep that land. Officers and men came in the 
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was tne 
main from the same class, dressed alike, fed alike and fought alike, 
and soldiers took part in agricultural work to relieve the peasantry 
of the task of feeding them. 

Fighting now against landed peasants as much as against Com- 
munists, the Kuomintang had only one recourse, to introduce a 
policy which would give to the peasants as much and more. But 
can the leopard change his spots ? he ranks of the Nationalists 
and the Kuomintang were made up of landlords, feudalists and war- 
lords brought to heel by the superior strength and strategy of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Excellent land-reform programmes were outlined in the 
Statute Book, but never carried out, because those upon whom the 
task of reducing rents and land-holdings devolved were themselves 
the biggest rack-renters and landlords. They lacked the political 
prevision that would have warned them that the tenants and peasants 
were changing, that the concentration of power in the Central 
Government was due not so much to Chiang Kai-shek’s strength 
as to the weakness of the war-lord members of his Cabinet and Staff. 

This was perhaps inevitable among people scarcely conscious 
as yet that the feudalism in which they had been born and bred 
was disintegrating as much under the pressure of forces outside the 
country as from pressure exerted within it. But the single fact of 
their alliance with the peasants against feudalism has given the 
Communists an undeniable popular following, and their own 


incapacity to do so is leaving the Nationalists without a vestige of 











hope. Sun Yat-sen’s principle of “land to the tiller” is being made 
a reality, but not by those who claim to inherit his party’s name, 
and it is having its real effect in the complete destruction of 
feudalism, 

As the Communist armi have moved east and south, they 
have come up against a new problem—the problem of cities and 
urban economy. Isolated Shensi they had no opportunity t 

gs of modern industry, finance and trade 
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city affairs. Nevertheless recent months have shown that they are 
capable of handling Jarge concentrations of people and the complicated 
administration of industrial and commercial] centres. In Mukden 
and Harbin production has increased since the cities were captured. 
In both Peip’ing and Tientsin the take-over was comparatively quiet, 
and the administration has run smoothly. The training of adminis- 
trative cadres has gone on apace, even to the extent of rapid, crowded 
courses in the English language, and the demands of increased pro- 
duction are being met before wages are raised or hours of work 
shortened, in the hope that these can come later. 

Much has been made of the Chinese Communists’ dependence 
on Soviet support, yet with little evidence to support such a charge. 
Certainly they profited by the stocks of Japanese equipment held in 
Manchuria, but no Russian advisers have been among those taken 
captive by the Nationalists, no Russian guns have been found on the 
battlefields, no Russian planes have bombed Nationalist cities nor 
Russian tanks blasted Nationalist emplacements. This freedom from 
outside support (in the material sense, however much they may be 
indebted to Russia for sympathy and theory) has immeasurably 
advanced their status in the eyes of intellectuals and city-dwellers, 
always conscious of foreign interference in the affairs of China. 

Not that the Chinese Communists are not Communists. Mao 
Tse-tung has stated emphatically that he is a “ Marxist-Leninist.” 
Nor is their future likely to coincide with Tito’s, for though, 
as Chou En-lai has explained, the Communists have “ China-ised 
Marx and Lenin,” they have never given anything but approval to 
the Soviets. But to the middle groups they represent a force for 
progress in China, one that is essentially Chinese, and into whose 
pattern they can fit without too much hardship. Nor has there been 
need for outside assistance to secure their victory. For whoever 
enlisted the support of the peasants and helped them to fulfil their 
dreams could rest assured of the final outcome. And where the 
Kuomintang failed, the Communists have succeeded. 


WHAT WALES WANTS 


HE publication of the Conservative Party’s bilingual booklet* 

detailing its programme for Wales will provide my country- 

men with a renewed interest in their national prospects, but 
eny concern shown by English politicians over the affairs of Wales, 
however intelligent and good in intention, tends to remind us of 
our grievances rather than to elicit our gratitude. Now that the 
Conservatives have, with commendable courage, ventured to give a 
more than tentative stir to the Welsh cauldron, they must not be 
surprised if unsuspected elements in the brew come to the surface. 
I can hardly suppose that they hoped to meet the demands of even 
a mild “ nationalist,” whatever that much-abused term may mean, 
but they can at least be congratulated on having at last become 
aware of their past mistakes, for which they forfeited almost every 
constituency in the Principality. I cannot deal here with the Con- 
servative plan in detail ; it will be more profitable to consider the 
genera] question of the Welsh demands, which are only partly met 
by the proposals in the booklet. 

Now what does Wales want ? Does she want a Minister for Welsh 
affairs as promised by the Conservatives and refused by Labour ? 
Does she want Home Rule, and, if so, of what kind ? These ques- 
tions have been asked over and over again during the last eighty 
years, but the answer is by no means obvious, unless we realise that 
these changes in government are not regarded as an end in them- 
selves, but as a means to secure what English politicians have never 
understood. Means and ends are different things ; that may appear 
10 be a truism hardly deserving mention, but the inability to make 
this elementary distinction has, in the past, made the problem look 
much more formidable than it is. The majority of Welshmen want a 
Secretary of State, and a considerable portion of the nation wants 
Home Rule ; but by stating these bare facts we do not touch the 
matter which is at the root of our discontent. Welsh demands are 
not primarily political. 


*The Conservative Policy for Wales and Monmouthshire. (London. 6d.) 
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What Wales wants is the full development of all her own Tesources 
material and cultural, and she desires it all the more Passionately 
because she sees that, with the drift of the years, those resources of 
both kinds are diminishing. She has given a more than fair trial 
to one means to this end, a parliamentary government common to 
England and Wales, which goes back to the time of Henry VIII. 
This was combined, in the last few years, with an unparalleled degree 
of dependence on local government, which was inevitably consequent 
on the inability of the British Parliament to deal with purely Welsh 
issues. Having tried and found wanting this means of securing the 
full development of her natural resources, and in particular their fy]] 
correlation with the rest of her national life, she now asks to be 
allowed to try other means. She wants to develop her social services 
and her education in her own way, which, rightly or wrongly, she 
considers superior to the English way ; she wants to be able to give 
official recognition and patronage to the Welsh language and jjs 
living literature and to all Welsh intellectual activities in the same 
degree as the English language and literature are recognised jn 
England. 

Many Englishmen will allow us our concern about our language 
and our institutions, but fail to see that in material matters we have 
equal, if not greater, reason for discontent. It will*be sufficient to 
give a couple of examples which ought to convince the most sceptical, 
First, there are our railways, which are all without exception designed 
to serve England ; they all lead to London, with the result that com- 
munications in Wales are so chaotic as to make impossible anything 
like an integrated national life. All our representative Welsh bodies, 
the Council of the National Eisteddfod, the Central Welsh Board 
and the religious conferences, are compelled to hold their meetings, 
not in Wales, but in Shrewsbury and often in London. The same 
mentality which planned our railways planned also such roads as 
we have, with the result that when I go from Cardiff to visit my 
native place in Caernarvonshire, I have to travel through England, 
And even today when we are all] road-conscious, the millions to be 
spent “for the benefit of Wales ” are not to be paid for a north-south 
road to serve Wales itself but to finance a vast Severn Bridge scheme 
to make more complete the dependence of South Wales on London 
and its separation from the rest of Wales. 

The same sorry tale must be told of the Welsh water reserves. 
In a country which has one of the heaviest rainfalls in Europe, most 
of the villages and farms have to depend on any fluctuating volume 
of well water which happens to be the least inconvenient, and our 
waterworks, which have flooded two countrysides and dispossessed 
their dwellers, were built to supply Birmingham and Liverpool 
These are a few of the many instances which Welshmen habitually 
quote to prove that the material resources of Wales have been ruth- 
lessly diverted from her own use. Sic nos non nobis. 

Welshmen during the last two centuries have laid particular stress 
on the other life, that of the mind and spirit, and, rightly or wrongly, 
they think that if they were given the means of determining their 
own destiny, they could produce an example of national culture un- 
paralleled in the world, and anyone disposed to ridicule such a claim 
as an instance of national megalomania should spend some time 
among the quarrymen and farmers of North Wales or the coalminers 
of Aberdare and the anthracite districts. In some respects the 
cultural position, due largely to the enlightened policy of the Minis- 
try of Education during the last years, gives less reason for complaint 
than the material position, but it remains a fact that all interests 
which are specifically Welsh are still officially regarded as of little 
importance. 

It seems to a Welshman that the attitude of English politicians 
towards Wales is conveyed by: “ What does Wales want ? Whatever 
it is, she can’t have it.” We can make allowance for this bewildered 
intransigence in Englishmen, because by this time we are conditioned 
to accept it, and we admit that many leading Englishmen, within 
the limits of what seems to us an imperial Herrenvolk mentality, do 
genuinely try their best to understand not only what we want but 
why we want it; but what shocks us is the deadly effect which 
political success in England has on Welshmen. It is no exaggeration 
to say that every Welsh politician (except some of those who repre- 
sent a completely anglicised constituency) first came into prominence 
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py professing adherence to the idea of devolution for Wales or at 
least to the project of a Welsh Secretary of State, but as soon as 
they become members of the Government, they exhibit complete 
ynconcern On matters on which they once professed complete con- 
viction. Even Lloyd George started his career, as his biographers 
show, aS an extreme nationalist, but the limitations of office made 
it inconvenient for him to further the projects of his youth—with the 
notable exception of Welsh Disestablishment, which was made prac- 
tical politics by the fact that a great number of the Liberals of those 
days were Nonconformists. The Cabinet backed Disestablishment 
not because Wales wanted it, but because English Nonconformity 
wanted it. 

That, then, is the real reason why Wales despairs of salvation as 
jong as her political life is bound together with that of England. She 
has understood that an increase of Welsh influence in the Govern- 
ment is no guarantee of a more sympathetic attitude towards Welsh 
aspirations ; anyone who doubts my presentation should read the 
ministerial replies to the last two Welsh debates. I have already 
described the ends for which we strive ; parliamentary representation 
as a means to gain those ends has been an obvious failure, and now 
Wales is increasingly inclined to the only alternative, a Welsh Parlia- 
ment, roughly on the model of the North of Ireland Parliament, to 
have Absolute control of all purely Welsh concerns. As a stepping- 
stone towards that end, she would accept the creation of a Secretary 
of State, or even of a Minister specially charged with Welsh affairs 
as proposed by the Conservatives. The Labour Government will 
give us neither ; instead, it has created a nebulous Advisory Council 
which will be representative not of the Welsh people but of the 
local authorities. Those same local authorities have already induced 
in Wales a bad attack of claustrophobia, and the only cure, in my 
opinion, is the open air of a national polity. 


Colonial Prospect 
WEST INDIAN FUTURE 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


HE conference that met in Montego Bay, Jamaica, in Septem- 
ber, 1947, diverged strikingly from the general pattern of 
post-war conferences in two important respects ; it produced 
definite and satisfactory results, and there were more understanding 
and good fellowship among the delegates at the end of it than at 
The meeting had been summoned by the Secretary 
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the Colonies to consider the prospects of a 
association of the British West Indian Colonies ”—in effect, the 
possibility of setting up a British West Indian Federation. It is 
worth looking back to that conference today, for a brief examination 
of it will throw a flood of light on the political and social structure 
of the West Indies, will show something of the bases for criticism 
of British administration in the area, and will provide a corrective 
to recent hysteria on the subject. 

First, of a total population of something under 3,000,000 in the 
British Caribbean Colonies, an overwhelming preponderance is of 
negro, or mixed negro, descent. That fact is reflected constantly 
in British official thinking whether at home or in the area, and it 
was duly illustrated by the fact that almost all the delegates 
to Montego Bay, all of whom had been chosen by their respective 
legislatures, were coloured. Secondly, each of the seven Colonies 
represented at Montego Bay enjoys a considerable amount of self- 
government, which varies from Colony to Colony. Thirdly, the seven 
Colonies included the two mainland Colonies of British Honduras 
in Central America, and British Guiana in South America, which are 
not, geographically speaking, in the West Indies at all ; and did not 
include the Bahamas, which are. Without the two mainland 
Colonies anything in the nature of a British West Indian Federa- 
tion becomes unthinkable, for they complement the islands in many 
respects, above all in the all-important consideration that, whereas 
the islands have vastly excessive and steadily-growing populations, 
British British Honduras space. The Bahamas 


Guiana and have 
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are interested in a West Indian Federation only as something to be 
shunned, for their whole economy is based on a commodity which 
is of purely secondary, or even tertiary, imporiarce to the others— 
the American tourist. 

The high measure of agreement that was achieved at Montego 
Bay was in no sense inevitable. The same historical causes as 
led to the emergence of the separate Colonies in the first place 
have tended to keep them apart. So, too, has geography. There is 
a tendency to underestimate the area covered by the West Indies. 
It is a thousand miles by sea from Jamaica to Trinidad. It was 
predicted that the larger islands, which had attained at least some 
degree of economic stability, would not agree to throw in their lot 
with the smaller ones that might be on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
the smaller ones would dread losing their individuality in larger 
units. Personal rivalries were known to be embodied around the 
table. That so much success was achieved represented first and 
foremost a personal triumph for the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Creech 
Jones, who opened the proceedings with a speech of such obvious 
sincerity that it sounded the right note from the start. But, 
much more important in the long run, it was a tribute to the West 
Indian delegates themselves. The phrase “irresponsible children” 
has achieved a good deal of prominence of late. It is true that the 
pick of the West Indies was gathered at Montego Bay, but the 
delegates spoke and acted in a fashion that would have done credit 
to statesmen of any country at any conference anywhere. 

One has heard that the West Indies are restive at the British 
connection. It is a pity that those who make this charge could not 
have heard the growl that ran round the table when a single 
delegate did make the remark that if the West indian Colonies 
were to remain Colonies his own people would prefer them to be 
transferred to the United States, and have witnessed the very moving 
scene that followed when every other delegate in the hall rose to 
give him the lie. 

Recently, too, the “unofficial” British delegates to the third 
session of the West Indian Conference—an auxiliary body to the 
Caribbean Commission—assembled at Guadaloupe, have formally 
protested against the decision of the Bogota Conference of 
March last year to set up a committee to enquire into condi- 
tions in the Caribbean territories with a view to alterations in 
their relationship with their metropolitan countries. The affairs of 
the British territories, say these elected representatives of their 
peoples, are the concern solely of those peoples themselves and their 
mother countries, and they completely repudiate any right of anyone 
else to interfere. And these things, with the resolution of loyalty 
and allegiance to the Crown that was passed at the end of the 
Montego Bay Conference with all the delegates standing, are the 
more remarkable in that one could not expect, and does not find to 
any great extent, just the same sort of loyalty to the Crown as 
is cherished by so many Englishmen. The ultimate aim of some 
at least of the West Indian leaders at Montego Bay is a wholly 
independent West Indian Republic, and they make little secret of 
the fact, But that is a distant objective. That it will be a consider- 
able time before any form of Federal Government is established 
in the British West Indies seems inevitable. That no amount of 
governmental and legislative reconstruction can by itself settle the 
appalling and chronic problems of the West Indies is certain. 

Important and grave as they are, these problems can be summed 
up with the utmost brevity. As far as the island Colonies are 
concerned, they spring simply from the factors of too many people 
in too little space ; too much dependence on the one and only crop 
that can be guaranteed to thrive in the West Indies and that can 
employ a large labour force for part of the year at any rate—sugar ; 
too few other resources of any kind, and thus too little money. It 
may well be that before the Moyne Commission was sent to the 
West Indies in 1938 not enough attention was paid to this situation. 
The cry today is that too much attention is paid to it, and too little 
What no critic ever divulges is what precisely he 
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actually done. 
himself would do. He may, for example, deplore the inadequacy of 
education and child welfare in Trinidad. He would be more worth 
listening to if he took a pencil and paper and worked out just how 


much it would cost to give each child a desk to itself, and a glass 
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of milk and a biscuit at midday, and then said where the money was 
coming from. 

Two events in the last year or so, in addition to the growth of 
the federal idea, have thrown some gleams of hope. The first is the 
establishment of the Colonial Development Corporation, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Trefgarne, which has considered many indus- 
trial and agricultural projects for the area and looks as if it would 
bring some sorely-needed capital to the Caribbean from the outside 
world. The other is the work of the Evans Commission, which has 
reported that the two mainland Colonies ought to be able to absorb 
100,000 people from the islands over a period of ten years ; which 
would at least be a contribution—though a contribution only—to the 
problem of over-population. For the rest, if he wants to dive into 
his pockets and produce a few hundred million pounds, the British 
taxpayer can establish first-class living conditions in the West Indies 
at any moment he likes—though even so there would remain the 
problem of recurrent charges that would have to be met by someone, 
and the question of whether any sort of progress to genuine inde- 
pendence would be possible for countries that were permanently 
on a dole. 

Meanwhile, agitation can be stirred up with the utmost ease in a 
population that is generally under-occupied ; has (most fortunately) a 
strong streak of natural ebullience and, as no one attempts to deny, 
is living, in general, at far too low a level of existence. But the sun 
does shine in the West Indies, and conditions that would be intoler- 
able in, say, Glasgow in the winter seem much more bearable than 
statistics may suggest. There is no room for complacency and very, 
very few (none that I know in the official world) are complacent. But 
the impression the average traveller brings back from the West Indies 
is certainly not one of unhappiness among its teeming peoples. That 
may be negative sort of testimony—but it cannot be said of 
everywhere in 1949. 


MR. TRUMAN & MR. ATTLEE 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York, March 4th 
URING the past few days, the focus of political interest 
here has swivelled abruptly around through a hundred and 
eighty degrees, from outward to inward, from the inter- 
national political scene to the domestic; more specifically, from 
concentration on the progress of the formulation of the North 
Atlantic Pact to progress on the enactment of Mr. Truman’s “ Fair 
Deal” programme of social and economic reform. 

The Pact negotiations are understood to be going well, and with 
the Atlantic, so to speak, settling into calmer political weather, eyes 
have begun to turn to the thunder-clouds rising on the domestic 
horizon. At the time of the Presidential election last November not 
a few people here were struck by the curious parallels it exhibited 
with the British General Election in 1945. Here in America in 
November, 1948, as in Britain in July, 1945, a party pledged by its 
campaign promises to far-reaching social and economic reforms 
had scored a victory which was almost as wholly unexpected by its 
partisans as by its opponents. Here, as in Britain, the result gave 
the winning party a parliamentary majority more preponderant than 
its popular majority measured in terms of total votes cast. Here. 
as in Britain, the winning party had directed its campaign appeals 
mainly to specific groups in the population, to the voters in the 
lower economic strata and the under-privileged and insecure, and 
owed its victory chiefly to the response of those voters to its promises 
of increased social and economic security and a larger share in the 
benefits of organised society. Here, as in Britain, the trade unions 
were largely instrumental in determining the result. Even down to 
particular issues in the campaign the parallels persist. Repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, demanded by American labour and promised by 
the Democratic Party in its campaign platform, is almost exactly on 
all fours wtih the repeal of the Trade Union Act of 1927 exacted 
of the Labour Government by its trade union supporters. 

Here in the months immediately following the election, as in 
Britain in the autumn of 1945, the losing party has been struck so 
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numb by the unexpectedness and magnitude of its defeat and » 
preoccupied with its own post mortem as to be virtually impotent 
in opposition. Indeed, how amazingly close the parallel between 
the problems facing the Republican Party in America today and 
those facing the Conservative Party in England, even three years 
after the election, has become could not be better illustrated than 
by the leading article-in the Spectator of February 25th, under the 
heading “Labour and Tory.” With but the slightest emendations 
in details, and allowing for the fact that the Labour Party has had 
three and a half years in which to make good its election promises, 
that article could quite easily be re-titled “ Democrat and Repubjj- 
can” and serve as a perspicacious analysis of the present political 
state of the two parties in America. 

But it would be very unwise to attempt to project these parallels, 
interesting as they are, too far into the future, and to try, on the 
strength of them, to predict that Mr. Truman and the Democratic 
Party will be able to fulfil their election promises as completely as 
the Labour Party has been able to do in Britain. The analogies 
begin to break down as soon as one pauses to consider the differences, 
both in economic environment and political conditions, between the 
task confronting Mr, Truman and the Democrats and that of Mr, 
Attlee and the Labour Party. America is still at the moment surf- 
boarding exhilaratingly along on the crest of the economic wave, 
though a good many are beginning to wonder fearfully whether the 
end of the run will deposit them safely on the shelving sands of a 
moderate “recession” or toss them haplessly on the murderous 
rocks of a full-scale depression. There is food for speculation in 
the question whether the Labour Government would have found 
it as easy to put through its immense social revolution in Britain if 
Britain had not at the time been caught in the stringencies of a grave 
economic crisis; if Britain had during the past three years been 
enjoying such a boom of prosperity as has prevailed in the United 
States. The urgency of public demand for reform would certainly 
have been weaker, the political pressure much less intense. The 
one thing Mr. Truman and his Administration, in common with all 
other Americans, dreads most is a depression, but, paradoxically, a 
depression would provide Mr. Truman with precisely the impetus 
needed to carry his programme rapidly through to complete fulfil- 
ment. 

All these difficulties have become evident in the progress through 
the preliminary stages of the Congressional machinery of the Admin- 
istration’s labour legislation. Labour gave its political support to 
Mr. Truman and the Democratic Party on the strength of his 
promise to repeal the hated Taft-Hartley Act, and it is not likely 
to be satisfied with anything less than outright repeal. But it now 
seems likely that the revised Bill which will emerge from the Con- 
gressional committees concerned in its drafting will be much closer 
to the Taft-Hartley Act than to its more labour-favouring pre- 
decessor, the Wagner Act, which Mr. Truman had promised to 
reinstate. 

But potentially the most dangerous threat to Mr. Truman’s 
programme has appeared in the Senate, where he has risked a 
head-on collision with the Southern Senators—all of them members 
of the Democratic Party—in his desire to ram through Congress his 
‘civil rights” legislation. ‘The Southerners, making use of the 
traditional minority weapon of the “ filibuster ”—talking a measure 
to death—blocked the passage of this legislation in the special 
session of Congress last August. Now the President has insisted 
that the Democratic leaders in the Senate bring the issue to a con- 
clusion by forcing through an amendment to the rules which would 
make it possible to close debate on any subject at any time by 4 
two-thirds vote, thus making filibustering impossible. In reply, the 
Southern Senators have begun “a filibuster to protect the filibuster.” 
In this, as in some other matters, the President and his Senatorial 
supporters will need help from the Republicans, for they cannot find 
the necessary two-thirds majority without them. But the Republicans 
are themselves in a highly equivocal position. Though many of 
them are anxious to see the filibuster outlawed, and are also in 
favour of the President's “ civil rights” programme, the temptation 
must be strong, if not actively to help Mr. Truman’s opponents, at 
least to do nothing to help him. They know that a victory for the 
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Southern Senators on this issue would be a damaging political 
reverse for Mr, Truman and his Administration, and might well 
seriously impede the implementation of his whole programme. They 
would be more than human if they could resist taking some pleasure 
in the prospect of political defeat for a man and a party which had 
so recently and so resoundingly defeated them. 


CARRIAGE AND MISCARRIAGE 


By DR. C. K, ALLEN, K.C, 


HE motor vehicle may deplete the population, but it enriches 

unceasingly the law reports and the legal profession. An 

important type of motor vehicle is the hackney carriage, 
which, though the focus of much legal erudition, to the general public 
ig merely a quaint archaism for a taxicab. Of late it has been behav- 
ing, in law, more like a juggernaut than a cabriolet ; and the London 
taxi-driver, who, to the casual glance, may seem a mild and almost 
patriarchal kind of person, has been showing a militant spirit which 
has won some notable victories in the courts. It is, indeed, not too 
much to say that certain recent decisions constitute the Taxi- 
Driver’s Magna Carta. 

For example, it is now settled that if a London taxi is hired to 
take a passenger beyond the six-mile radius of the metropolitan 
area, the driver is not limited to what is “on the clock,” but may 
bargain for any sum which the passenger is prepared to pay. This 
does not seem an unreasonable arrangement for a long journey, 
but the court was able to affirm its legality only after anxious con- 
sideration of six statutes and a miscellany of orders, ranging from 
1831 to 1934. It is a great mistake to think of the taxi as a 
mere by-product of the machine age. In law nothing is more 
interesting about it than its antiquarian dignity, for, as a hackney 
carriage, it must take its place in the long historical process of 
locomotion. 


’ 


This is particularly true of the case of “ Hunt v. Morgan,” which 
must go into our books of constitutional law along with Somerset 
and Darnel and the Seven Bishops and other great pillars of liberty, 
since it marks the emancipation of the taxi-driver. If there was any 
legal principle, not excluding Habeas Corpus, established beyond 
doubt in the mind of the London pedestrian, it was that the dis- 
engaged cruising taxi was bound to stop and accept the passenger 
who hailed it. True, it seldom did ; true, its flag of invitation was 
frequently swathed in mufflers, socks, gloves or other cerements ; 
true, the passenger with a heavy bag and a train to catch was often 
left on the pavement outraged but helpless. Sometimes a Hampden, 
more resolute than the rest, would take the number of the taxi and 
visit the driver with the utmost rigour of the law ; and many a fine 
has been paid for this violation of the fundamental rights of an 
Englishman 

But the utmost rigour of the law was not law at all! Every one 
of these supercilious drivers was wrongly convicted ; every one of 
them is entitled to a free pardon, together with handsome apologies 
from the British public. For it now appears that the cruising taxi 
is not obliged to stop when hailed ; nay, more, if the driver actually 
solicits custom when cruising, it seems that he is guilty of an offence 
under the London Hackney Carriages Act, 1843. It may even be 
that the pedestrian who charters him is liable for aiding’ and abetting 
him. Again, the court had to begin at the year 1831 and, working 
through a rich variety of statutes and sub-statutes, was forced to 
the conclusion that a London taxicab is “ plying for hire” only in 
two sets of circumstances: (1) when it is stationary and disengaged, 
having just set down a passenger, and (2) when it is ona rank. Find 
a rank and you may find a taxi; and never mind if the rank Is a 
mile away. The Lord Chief Justice indulged in some speculation 
about the origin of cab-ranks, recalling that they mus, have existed 
in 1827, since in that year Mr. Pickwick took the first cab on the 
rank at St. Martin’s-le-Grand in order to take the coach to Rochester. 
This was unwise of Mr. Pickwick ; if he had lived in a later age, 
he would doubtless have remembered Mr. Sherlock Holmes’s injunc- 
tion never to take the first cab on the rank. The problem of the 
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modern Pickwick, Holmes or Watson will be to find any cab on any 
rank. 

This case is remarkable also for at least one startling dictum from 
the Lord Chief Justice: “Under modern conditions, the cruising 
taxi is one of the commonest sights in London streets.” With great 
respect, yes—except when one needs it most. But perhaps the Lord 
Chief Justice has been more fortunate—or possibly more vigilant— 
than many of his fellow-citizens. 

The court did not reach its conclusion without a reluctance natural 
to pedestrians (for judges nowadays are also pedestrians), and Lord 
Goddard pointed out that once upon a time, when all cabs were 
horse-drawn, the legislature may well have wished to “ discourage 
the crawling cab ” as a nuisance to traffic. But nobody today wishes 
to discourage the crawling taxi, unless, perhaps, he is inside it and 
is late for an appointment. We can only wait to see whether our 
legislators, a few of whom are also pedestrians (if below ministerial 
rank), will make the taxi crawl again. Meanwhile, the taximan can 
keep the flag flying in celebration of his victory ; and the pedestrian 
must derive what comfort he can from the reflection that whatever 
revolution in the law “Hunt v. Morgan” may have introduced in 
theory, in practice it will not make much difference after alli. 

Taxicabs are not the only kind of vehicle affected by the stately 
continuity and the imperturbable antiquity of our law. Suppose, for 
example, that a tram-driver negligently fails to apply his brakes at 
the right moment and runs into a lorry. Has he committed an 
offence ? Yes (says a recent case), if you regard a tram as a Stage 
carriage, which indeed it is in law, and go back to the appropriate 
section of the Stage Carriages Act, 1832. A useful substantive, this 
word carriage, signifying, in 1948 as well as in 1832, anything which 
carries. 

On the other hand a venerable statute may sometimes save a 
delinquent from what would seem to be a just vengeance. Thus, 
there is no commoner or more dangerous act of thoughtlessness than 
suddenly to open the off-side door of a stationary vehicle without 
looking to see what is coming behind. Many a cyclist has been 
swept to earth in this way, and although, as a motorist, I find it 
difficult to sympathise with a cyclist in any circumstances whatever 
a stern sense of justice compels me to admit that this sort of conduct 
treats the cyclist with less than his poor deserts. There is not a 
magistrate in the country who has not imposed fines for this offence, 
and there must be hundreds—perhaps more—of door-swingers who 
have paid for their sins at the rate of, say, forty shillings per sin. All 
these have been victims of miscarriages of justice. They, too, must 
have free pardons and apologies. The almost incredible reason is 
that, amid all the multitude of motoring do’s and don’t’s, there is 
none which covers this particular manner of behaving “ without due 
care and attention.” Therefore it has been customary to go back 
to an Act of 1835 and to regard the motorist as the “driver of any 
carriage whatsoever,” since a carriage is a carriage whether propelled 
by real horses or merely by horse-power. The motorist, as carriage- 
driver or coachman, could then be punished for “ negligence or wilful 
misbehaviour ” by which he caused any hurt or damage to any person, 
etc., being or passing upon the highway. But unfortunately until 
1948 it had not been realised that the relevant section in this old Act 
was clearly intended to apply to misbehaviour while driving, not 
while standing still. And so the door-swinger also gets his Bill of 
Rights, and all the cyclist can do in future is to sue him for damages, 
with what optimism he can muster. 

Devious as well as hard is the way of the transgressor. The 
stationary door-swinger is surely “ in charge ” of his vehicle, and yet 
he commits no crime. But if a motorist who has dined too convivially 
has the sense to realise that he is not fit to drive, and if he wisely 
stops and takes a recuperative nap in the back of the car, and if he 
is there found by a policeman, he has committed an offence, for he 
is “in charge” of his car when “under the influence.” At rest or 
in motion, the influence is still the influence, and once under it you 
do not easily, in law, rise above it. Let me end on an ornithological 
note by mentioning that my authority for this last proposition ig 
a case called “ Duck v. Peacock.” <A parable, my brethren? As the 
tortoise may outstrip the hare, so justice will come web-footed even 
to the proudest bird. 
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WRITERS IN THE MAKING 


By PETER KING (Jesus College, Cambridge) 


r4 T is midnight and you talk of bed: yet we have not decided 

on the certain existence of a Deity.” It is the nature of the 

undergraduate to talk in this way, with earnest yet unbalanced 
eagerness, and sincere but certain adolescence. Everyone knows the 
student to be a person of this kind—the kind who babbles so 
brilliantly in the Russian novels and makes such incongruous entries 
into the world of the detective story. But the undergraduate writer 
is not nowadays out to cut quite such a figure, and I want to 
indicate one or two reasons why he looks upon himself as more 
serious than his predecessors. Because I am myself an under- 
graduate at Cambridge my view of the writer will be to that extent 
parochial. But the state of affairs at Oxford and the other 
universities is not so very different. There, as here, the function 
of the university has, I believe, been transformed in recent years, 
and the writer reflects that transformation. There, too, university 
education still follows the traditional forms of the lecture and the 
specialised essay, which seem to me the basic influence on university 
writing. 

First of all I think it is necessary to recognise the changing nature 
of the undergraduate and the extent to which his interest in the 
university has become utilitarian rather than dilettante. The older 
undergraduates returned from the forces stronger in numbers and 
less disillusioned in mind than their predecessors who returned in 
Their nervousness about their future took the 
The university became 


the early "twenties. 
form of seriousness rather than flippancy. 
for them the preparation for an outside world that was technical, 
businesslike and utilitarian. Equally, the young undergraduate’ 
arriving from the schools is today the son of a father whose largesse 
is lessened by the cost of living and restrained by income-tax. The 
older had no inclination towards witty extravagance, and the younger 
is padlocked to parental pocket-strings. 

In this setting it is easy to see why an undergraduate newspaper 
which before the war was devoted largely to gossip columns and 
the Newmarket races should now be a more serious weekly, with 
leading articles on grants committees and scholarships for foreign 
travel. Extravagance was ordered out of court. And though it is 
true that it would be easy to over-emphasise the solemnity of today, 
yet the yellowing pages of the pre-war paper have the quaintness 
when compared with the finger- 
wagging seriousness of present undergraduate editorials. So in the 
businesslike atmosphere of a university which wants to be quite 
and responsibilities, we find newspapers 
becoming perhaps the most common format for undergraduate 
writing. Oxford is remarkable for being the exception to the rule, 
The same bias towards practical writing shows itself in the great 
number of 
an Oxford college who made and produced their own film, and in 
the proposed Cambridge University Radio Station. 

Although this concern with journalism and practicability is an 
indicative trend in university writing, it is not perhaps the most 
significant and activity. The prolific fount of 
undergraduate writing still rises from the “supervision” system, 
by which an undergraduate spends a week in writing a short 
thousand-odd word essay for his director of studies. It is this 
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clear about its function 


undergraduate playwrights, in the undergraduates of 


most 


energetic 


writing which has the most direct connection with the academic way 
of life, and I think that even what might be called “ creative’ 
writing (by which I mean writing produced independent of direct 
disciplinary demand) is influenced by the essay. An 
undergraduate reading for an arts degree will be expected to write 
on a critical maxim which he is asked to “ expand ” or “ illuminate.” 
is studying will also require him 


« , 


academic 
“ 


The examinations for which he 
to write in just this same way, to expand or defend. 

The result is that the writer tends to make use of the short space 
allotted him in either supporting or rejecting some standard critical 


remark With littl space in his few pages or his forty-minute 
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examination answer to balance one view against another, his usyal 
reaction is to jump enthusiastically down on to one particular side 
of the critical fence. It is common to attribute the jumping of 
fences to an adolescent unbalance, but it is clear that the system of 
education does encourage and continue the habit. Furthermore 
such intellectual athletics become the basis for a writer’s discussion 
of any problem about which he writes. His usual mode is polemic. 
This “scholastic” approach to problems, the approach of the 
enthusiast or the debunker, is perhaps not in itself such an unwel- 
come approach. It has the virtue of clarity, and certainly awakens 
interest and controversy. But I think that it is clearly not the Way 
of the world outside the universities, where judgement and 
sympathy ” are the usual virtues. A reader accustomed to these 
virtues will often be roused to anger by what appears to him to be 
the undergraduate’s egotism and blindness. 

The undergraduate is anxious to develop his theme in a style and 
structure culled from the reasonable oratory of books written by 
his intellectual betters. Often he will express his ideas in a frame- 
work of measured assurance and stylistic cunning which is charac- 
teristic of the academic book. Nothing is more exasperating to 
the reader used to a middle way in criticism than to find ideas with 
which he disagrees developed with such conviction. The common 
comment is, “ Nonsense,” followed by the aside, “ But the fellow js 
very persuasive.” It may be objected that writing outside the 
universities is also marked by partisan bias or political colour; 
that enthusiasms are not confined to the undergraduate. This js 
indeed true, but I think the “scholastic” approach is in itself 
something different from a bias or a colour. It is a way of writing, 
a critical technique, which is almost a standard of its own, inde- 
pendent of partisan conviction. In fact the undergraduate develops 
his thesis rather for its own sake than from inherent conviction. His 
technique contrasts oddly with the sanity and urbanity of most 
national writers. 

Whether or not this tendency has always been the “ scholastic” 
way, I think it is exaggerated by the seriousness of the modern under- 
graduate. Not only is the writer today as interested as his prede- 
cessors in the new creeds of artistic and political rebels; he is 
convinced that the university has an especial réle to fill in what he 
calls “the predicament of our time.” This predicament of which 
he so constantly speaks is, of course, connected with international 
affairs and the problem of war. But the critical writer considers 
himself bound to write of the “predicament” by using the full 
battery of academic guns. It is the only battery at which he has 
adequate practice, and he feels that it is an ideal weapon for the 
purpose. 

The fact is that the conception of a “ predicament” at all is an 
academic approach to the problems which face any age. It pre- 
supposes that a correct approach will resolve into a correct solution. 
Of course this defect does not go unremarked. A recent editorial 
in a Cambridge undergraduate publication, the Supplement, carica- 
tured the predicament: “The University and the world are, so we 
are told, at the cross roads ; we do not know where the turnings are 
leading, but we must be sure to follow one of them, and to follow 
the right one; the University is wallowing in ‘crises,’ and the 
present crisis, we are told, has revealed greater poverty of conception 
and sterility than any other period in modern university history. If 
we wish to rebuild the magnificent Christian past, we must work ; 
we are faced with choice. We must look to our consciences ; we 
must be humble; we must realise our inadequacies and reform— 
else we shall sin, and, still worse, be unsuccessful in our momentous 
future.” 

But the predicament has come to stay, both a product of and 
an exercise in, the academic approach. So it seems to me that the 
undergraduate writer has come to write critically of political prob- 
lems and of the problems of the artist in that opinionated way which 
the academic environment dictates. As I said earlier, he doesn’t aim 
at cutting the figure which popular myth assigns to him, and | should 
exaggerate if I implied that the balanced and accepted undergraduate 
writer is nowhere to be found. But he is a rare bird, and my 
exaggerated point is in itself evidence of the commoner speci¢s 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E had been settling down to Russia and beginning to take 

the variations for granted. In such a manner did the 

,inhabitants of Southern England become adapted to the 
forays of the Picts and Scots, regarding them as an inevitable mis- 
fortune, disturbing but remote. Then suddenly something happens 
to set the cauldron boiling and bubbling all over again ; suspicions and 
glarums whirl together in a steam of conjecture ; the leader writers 
and the diplomatic correspondents strain their ingenuity to breaking 
point in an endeavour to find (without committing themselves to any 
definite explanation) a formula to interpret the inexplicable. I am 
glad indeed that I am not obliged, at least upon this page, to suggest 
the true nature, course or purpose of Mr. Molotov’s relinquishing 
the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs. It may be that both he 
and Mr. Mikoyan have been released from departmental duties in 
order to be able to devote the whole of their great talents to matters 
of high Soviet policy. It may be that the rivalry between the two 
within the conclaves of the Politburo has become so distracting and 
acute that Mr. Stalin thought it wisest to remove them bot, It 
may be that Mr. Molotov is being blamed for the failure of the 
Berlin blockade and for the fact that Norway refused, when sum- 
moned, to run away. It may be even that some new course is 
envisaged in foreign policy and that Mr. Vyshinsky is regarded as 
a better pilot for this purpose, whether it be a voyage of good or ill. 
I have admired the skill with which the commentators have skated 
round such alternatives, being justifiably anxious not to commit 
themselves to any definite opinion which, within a few weeks’ time, 
may prove fallacious. But while I can advance no theory at all to 
account for the fact that Mr. Molotov—that ideal Russian tchinovnik, 
with the impassive features and imperturbable eyes—should have 
ceded his place to Mr. Vyshinsky, with his faux bonhomme manner 
and his haunted look, I feel that I must draw attention to the extra- 
ordinary manner in which this sensational news was divulged. 

. 7 * 7 


In our own political life we are accustomed in such matters to 
observe a more overt and less perplexing method of procedure. 
Mr. Fordyce Cumbemere, the Secretary to the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, resigns from the Government since he is unable to 
reconcile the new Licensing Bill either with his own conscience or 
with the disappointment which he feels at being refused the Cabinet 
job which had been promised him during that agreeable week-end 
at Littlehampton. He, therefore, writes a letter to the Prime Minister 
regretting that after careful consideration he is unable to reconcile the 
new Licensing Bill with his principles or his duties to his con- 
stituents. The Prime Minister replies expressing deep regret at the 
loss of so loyal and efficient a colleague. Both letters are published, 
and the British public derive therefrom the comforting feeling that 
everyone has behaved with great nobility and that here once again is 

of the decency of our political habits. The Russians, 
when they part with a Commissar, display none of this solicitude 
Consider the manner in which they announced the resignations of 
Mr. Molotov and Mr. Mikoyan. This sensational event was first 
nentioned as the last on a list of news items which are broadcast 
ut dictation speed for the information of provincial Russian news- 
‘rs. Next morning it appeared in the Russian newspapers (and 
curiously enough in the Communist papers of Europe) as an incidental 
It is this which I find so interesting 


an instan 
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so unaccountable. 
* ” 7 * 


The Kremlin’s Bureau of Information cannot for one moment 
have supposed that these two retirements would, in fact, be regarded, 
foreign opinion, as incidental. They must have known that 
und abroad widespread bewilderment and much excited 
speculation would be aroused. Why, therefore, did they go through 
the comedy of instructing the editors of their and satellite 
Newspapers to avoid all headlines and to use small print? I 
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presenting the commentators of the world with little riddles which, 
at the moment, are incapable of solution. But I cannot understand 
why they should, apparently gratuitously, spread alarm and despond- 
ency among their own people and subjects. The Russians have 
always inculcated Marxism as a religion, and during the last thirty 
years they have evolved a regular hagiography of the subject. There 
are the holy founders, the blessed prophets and the apostles. The 
images and ikons of these apostles are displayed at every political 
meeting and hung upon the walls of government and municipal 
offices, police- and railway-stations and hospitals. I have been told 
by those who have lived some years in Russia that it is possible to 
gauge the relative prominence of individual heroes by the size and 
position of their portraits as displayed. That of Stalin, of course, 
is immense and predominates over all the rest ; those of other leaders 
or members of the Politburo vary in emphasis and priority ; but the 
display recently given to the portrait of Molotov, the actual size of 
his ikon, its position in relation to others of the hierarchy, seemed 
to render it obvious to all that Molotov, and no other, had been 
designated as the successor. To millions of Russians the name of 
Molotov must have echoed for years as the accepted heir-apparent. 
His resignation will thus come as a profound shock to Russian 
opinion and the mystery, the complete obscurantism, in which it has 
been shrouded, while it may seem very amusing to the Politburo, 
cannot but create internally a’ wide confusion of speculation. 
* * * 7 


Mystifications such as this create despair in those of us who strive 
in all impartiality to understand the Russian point of view. It is 
not merely that they believe in economic and social doctrines which 
we ourselves regard as inapplicable and even dangerous ; it is that 
they possess fundamentally dissimilar minds. To our senses it seems 
inconceivable that any system should deliberately built up its own 
hierarchy and then sweep it away with a mere mumbled aside. If 
Mr. Molotov and Mr, Mikoyan are really to be reserved for higher 
things, then why on earth were the public not informed of the true 
reasons for their promotion ? The Russians, as all dogmatic people, 
attribute but slight importance to the intelligence, reason, or natural 
emotions of the ordinary human being. So convinced are they of 
the inevitability of their own formula, of the force of their dialectic, 
of the potency of their polemics, that they do not pause to consider 
the human reactions which they are likely to produce. Constructive 
propaganda should aim always at establishing confidence ; destructive 
propaganda, aiming as it does at arousing hatred, envy and distrust, 
is easier to manipulate but never pays in the end. There must come 
a moment in the career of every propagandist when he quite sin- 
cerely desires to be believed ; when such a moment comes he finds 
himself the victim of his own former fabrications ; his cheques are 
found to have become invalid. It may be that the citizens of the 
Soviet republics have by now been so conditioned that they respond 
instinctively to the cries by which they are herded. But this cannot 
apply to occupied territories. The other day, for instance, I saw it 
reported that the Russians in their zones and sector of Germany had 
forbidden the teaching of the Greek and English languages on the 
ground that they were “decadent.” Of the many qualities which 
the Germans possess, perhaps the most estimable is their passion 
for learning. To deny them learning, is to create resentment and 
frustration far deeper than any more material denials. 

* * * 


I am left, therefore, with the unsolved problem of Russia’s dis- 
regard for ordinary human reason. Gratuitously they spread 
bewilderment, create unnecessary offence, withdraw themselves from 
the understanding of others, and spread perplexity which cannot 
serve their purposes. Assuredly they live in a world different from 
that which we have inherited ; a world in which events occur incon- 
sequently impetuosity ; in a world which recalls 
the old mythologies, the old fairy 
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* Goupi Mains Rouges.”” (Curzon.)——“ All Over the Town” (New 
Gallery and Tivoli..——** Canon City.” (New Gallery and Tivoli, 
March 17th.) 

Ir takes quite a time to sort out the Goupi family. There are twelve 

of them, all adults, living in one inn in the Charente. Each of 

them, from Goupi-l’Empéreur aged 106 to Goupi-Muguet aged 
twenty, has a nickname which, even when it is unpleasant, is a source 
of pride to its owner. This is a strange film bringing together as 
it does the extremes of farce and tragedy with no noticeable jolt, 
but after one has got used to seeing so many people on the screen 
at one moment, and has decided to let time and time alone enlighten 
one as to which is which, it is excellent entertainment. There are, 
among other things, murder, love, insanity, a large ration of comedy, 

a lot of vociferous quarrelling, a delightful interlude with the 

gendarmerie and a splendid treasure-hunt. At first, puzzled by all 

the faces and confused by all the nicknames, one despairs of ever 
getting to know the Goupies personally, but eventually they emerge, 
clearly stamped with their own identities and individually as much as 
collectively memorable. The little Goupi-Monsieur, seller of ties 
in Paris, Goupi-mes-Sous the miserly innkeeper, Goupi-Tisane who 
cherishes her imaginary illnesses, Goupi-la-Loi the ex-policeman— 
these all become sharply defined as do their many relatives, and each 
is a pleasure to know. M. Fernand Ledoux, M. Georges Rollin 
and Mile. Blanchette Brunoy head the players, who are guided down 
their manifold paths by M. Jacques Becker with, considering the 
complexity of his task, an astounding sense of direction. 

* * * * 

At the New Gallery and Tivoli this week there is running Mr. 
Delderfield’s pleasant but by no means galvanising comedy All Over 
the Town. This is about a newspaper reporter who returns from 
the war with a yen for telling the truth, however unpleasant it may 
be, to the readers of the Tormouth Clarion. On one side we have 
vested interests and the delicate feelings of advertisers, and on the 
other Mr. Norman Wooland aided by Miss Sarah Churchill aiming 
to expose, by means of verbal dynamite, the corruption and smugness 
which are corroding the town. I find it a little hard to believe that 
in so small a community such scathing criticisms of its behaviour 
would greatly promote the sales of the Clarion, for though the truth 
about others is delightful, when it is brought home it is merely rude. 
However, the film is quiet, parochial and homely, and both Mr. 
Wooland and Miss Churchill play their parts in true British style, 
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Pianissimo and legato, while Mr. Cyril Cusack, one of our finest 
character actors, gives a most pleasing interpretation of brisk incom. 
petence. The town, which is recognisably Lyme Regis, is charming 
to look at, and there are some wonderful, if brief, touches of comedy. 


® 7 * * 


Should you wish for something meatier than the problems of a 
seaside resort you must wait till March 17th when All Over the Town 
will be replaced at the New Gallery and Tivoli by the story of g 
jail break. Canon City is a semi-documentary, a screen formula 
becoming increasingly dear to Hollywood, and of its kind it is excel- 
lent. ‘Twelve desperate men smash their way out of the Colorado 
State Penitentiary on a snowy night in December, and during their 
brief hours of freedom we follow them to their destinies, some to be 
killed, others wounded, all to be brought back to prison. In little 
groups of three and four they terrorise the town’s innocent inhabi- 
tants, forcing their way into their homes, holding them up or alter- 
natively knocking them down, and spreading untold alarm and 
despondency. Only the matrons of Canon City remain comparatively 
unstunned by the violence of the impact, and, half fainting with 
fear, seek redress with hammers and husbands’ guns, giving as good 
as they get in a highly satisfactory way. The prison scenes tend, as 
they always do, to make one sympathise with the prisoners, but 
the behaviour of these criminals afte: the break is, though under- 
standable, outrageous enough to make one welcome their several 
fates with open arms. Mr. Scott Brady is introduced to us in this 
picture, and one must hope that, on getting better acquainted, he 
will be able to relax a little. No doubt he can smile if there is some- 
thing to smile about. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIG 


Tue Hallé Orchestra’s concert at the Albert Hall on March 4th 
made the same break in the usual routine of orchestral concerts 
as the visit of a foreign orchestra. The only other English orchestra 
that regularly plays with the same aliveness, the same enthusiasm 
of general approach and the same perfect details of balance and phras- 
ing, is the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
It is unlikely that there is any great difference in the qualifications 
of the individual players in any of our half-dozen chief orchestras. 
What seems to distinguish the Hallé and the Royal Philharmonic 
is their esprit de corps and their enthusiasm; they seem really to 
enjoy playing, to love and understand their music and to be able to 
communicate their attitude to the audience. Why ? 

Undoubtedly the regular working with a single conductor makes 
an enormous difference to the spirit of an orchestra. He is a member 
of the orchestra himself, far more intimately concerned in the 
success of a performance than any visiting virtuoso or outsider and 
far better able to achieve it because he has shared the ups and downs 
of the whole body. Perhaps the most important qualifications for 
a conductor are simply a passion for music and the ability (which 
is a form of personal magnetism) to communicate it to his orchestra. 
These are surely the qualities which tell during what are far the most 
difficult and important times in any orchestra’s existence—hours of 
rehearsal. Without them all the taste, brilliance, verve and even 
musicianship of the conductor are lost—no more than personal 
characteristics which are used ultimately for his own aggrandisement 
and remain exterior, foreign to the orchestras he conducts, which 
are merely used as his instruments. Barbirolli obviously has this 
passion for the music he conducts and the ability to communicate 
it to his players. More than any other conductor he forms a patt 
of his orchestra, and this is surely the secret of the Hallé’s quality. 

* * * . 

A new work by Sir Arnold Bax was played at the Henry Wood 
Birthday Prom. on March 2nd. The Concertante for cor anglais, 
clarinet and horn had all th. composer’s sense of instrumental colour 
and the dream-like atmosphere which has been typical of his test 
music. In fact, it was a new essay in a familiar idiom, least happy 
in its more boisterous moments (like most dreams) and suffering 
from a certain aimlessness, but with moments of nostalgic glamour. 

* * 7 * 


Norman Del Mar and the Chelsea Symphony Orchestra played 
an adventurous programme at the Chelsea Town Hall on March 8th. 
Schumann’s Genoveva overture is pleasant enough and worthy of 
occasional revival; and Dvorak’s long tone-poem, The Golden 
Spinning Wheel, may have all the composer’s faults but also has 
many of his virtues. It follows very closely a story which seems 
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both gruesome and pointless ; but adapted it might make excellent 
ballet music if only it were extended enough to allow of stage action. 
Busoni’s piano concerto, with which Mewton-Wood wrestled man- 
fully, is a sort of compendium of post-Lisztian clichés, decked out 
with trappings which contrive to combine the vulgarity of the 
German kolossal and cheap Italian melodrama. It plays for over 
an hour, an hour of the piano bombinating in the vacuum of Busoni’s 
mind which, in this work at any rate, seems to be furnished 
exclusively with other people’s ideas. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


RoLAND, Browse and Delbanco’s very pleasant new exhibition has 
been called Aspects of British Romanticism—with the charitable 
abject, it may be, of helping the critic to pull out from the pickling-jar 
q favourite truism, or yet another smooth generality, about romantic 
painting. I refuse to be drawn, and content myself with saying that 
most of the artists one might expect to find in a show of this size 
are there—James Ward ; Haydon, with his unfinished Meeting of the 
Unions from Birmingham ; John Martin, together with a real De 
Mille version of Sodom and Gomorrah inspired, if not painted, by 
him ; one of the Stubbs Lion and Horse series (compare the quivering 
tensions with the Hallowe’en pleasantry of Fuseli’s pantomime 
donkey !); a grey-green Loutherbourg Shipwreck, with which may 
be bracketed the exact tonalities of Joseph Wright of Derby’s Light- 
house; Hitchens, Piper, Sutherland and Yeats representing the 
living. But Henryk Gotlib’s bottle-green and brick-splashed cow 
has nothing, surely, to do with British romanticism, however delicious 
it may be ? 
* 7 * * 

Hitchens may be seen in close-up, so to speak, at the Leicester 
Galleries. Of so idiosyncratic a manner, it is inevitable that one’s 
first impression is of repetition. Any single one of his long canvases 
(why do so few painters feel the need to escape the proportions of 
the cinema screen ?) would look better by itself or in a mixed 
exhibition. Together they suggest a limitation and slightness rather 
unworthy of their true content. For decoration is not their only 
function, delightful though the surface always is, with its semi- 
transparent colour, the flash of the brushwork and the sparkle of the 
virgin canvas. The eye wanders, returns, broods upon a patch of 
colour. Suddenly an iiiimitabie vista opens before one, magical as 
a childhood dawn One smells the freshness of the morning and 
the damp leaf-mould underfoot. 

Hitchens might echo the Matisse who said: “To paint an autumn 
landscape I will not try to remember what colours suit the season, 
I will only be inspired by the sensation that the season gives me ; 
the icy clearness of the sour blue sky will express it just as well as 
the tonality of the leaves. . . . The autumn may be soft and warm 
like a protracted summer, or . . . give a chilly impression and announce 
winter.” But Hitchens has taken Matisse’s freedom of colour and 
has divorced it from Matisse’s linear rhythms. Instead he constructs 
plastic abstractions in depth. One explores them, and miraculously 
finds oneself exploring the pools and paths and clearings of a 
Hitchens wood. Though his work is personal, it is never private, 
with the ingrowing toenails of literature and psychopathology. It is 
characterised rather by a thoughtful lyricism, a lightness without 
trivolity. 

7. * a * 


Six respectable painters—Baynes, Bell, Ginner, Grant, Moynihan 
and Winifred Nicholson—may be seen at Agnew’s ; Augustus John 
surveys himself with a penetrating and anything but respectable glare 
in a mixed show at Tooth’s; Mr. Slatter is showing a “must” 
exhibition of Dutch and Flemish masterpieces. 

M. H. MIpDLeton. 


PLANETARY 


The pale moon hangs in its appointed place, 
Stereoscopic, lambent. Set among the stars 
The other planets dutifully trace 

Their orbits, Saturn, Venus, Mars. 


So coldly gleaming, fall those silver rays 
Untarnished, knowing neither death nor birth ? 
Or carry they the terror and distress 
Of sentient beings, who, one day, may gaze 
At a great ball of fire, to guess 
‘What ails the star called Earth ? 
HiLpa Bopen. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A PARTICULAR task—of obligation and pleasure—is recommended when 
cold weather comes in early spring. Nearly all birds—including, as is 
often forgotten, game birds—are in their greatest need of food in spring 
before insect life is forthcoming ; very early broods of young duck, for 
example, may die outright of starvation. Domestic poultry need more 
food in March when they resume egg-laying than in the winter, as those 
who feed them know well by daily observation. So our bird-tables, if 
we remember them and continue winter work, are more populous now 
than ever and seem to attract species of bird that had held aloof ; and 
greater hunger entails, as a rule, greater thirst. I noticed, for example, 
the other day that a robin began to drink from a small bowl on the bird- 
table before he fell to on the food. A great many people, I fancy, have 
a prejudice in favour of tits and put out their favourite foods ; but it is 
to be remembered that all birds seek fatty foods ; witness the numbers 
that are attracted by the fatty coating of the clinkers on a sewage farm! 


River Watch-dogs 

It is a mistake to tie the national question of river pollution to the 
interests of fishermen, though coarse fishing is one of the most democratic 
(whatever the word may mean) of sports. Yet fishermen are the best 
watchdogs, and we should be thankful for their barking. One point 
that has perhaps not been very widely realised is brought out in a small 
pamphlet by a fishing association, the A.C.A., Lawrence Lane, E.C.2 ; 
it is among the oldest of fishing laws that an owner of riparian rights 
can insist on pure water flowing through his property and on the safe 
passage of fish. This right has been obscured, but not obliterated, by 
more recent legislation. The one reason why it has not saved the rivers 
is that it costs more money than most owners can afford to secure an 
injunction ; and local councils are often in like case: they fear the 
expense. The upper reaches of the Lea (or Lee) have been recently 
saved—at least in prospect—by a public-spirited landowner, and his success 
in getting an injunction against the decanters of urban sewage is doing 
much to encourage the campaign against river pollution; but it is a 
slow business and new examples of water-poisoning continue to be 
reported on rivers large and small. 


London Sanctuaries 

How has it come about that the number of species of bird noticed in 
central London parks has suddenly increased by a very high percentage ? 
Is it because the Ministry of Works is paying more attention, and more 
expert attention, to the sanctuaries in the Royal Parks? The fact of 
the increase seems to be beyond dispute ; seventy-five different species, 
for example, were seen in Hyde Park. You might have seen there even 
goldcrests, tree-creepers and yellow wagtails. One detail of the records 
is a little alarming. Among the birds that bred in London were jays 
and jackdaws, not to mention brown owls. Some few birds are definitely 
encouraged by towns, and it will be well to take note of any danger 
of upsetting the general balance. On this subject I fancy I overstressed 
the other day the mistake of official shootings of duck in St. James’s Park, 
There are occasions when the inroad of mallard may altogether arrest 
the breeding of other species, and it has proved necessary to prevent this 
dominance. 


Moonstruck Potatoes 

An allusion the other day to a suggestion of the phenologists that 
barley ought to be sown when the blackthorn flowers has suggested a 
parallel passage from Spain. In the neighbourhood of Barcelona it is an 
almost universal belief that crops should be sown only at certain phases 
of the moon, as many English peasants hold of the killing of pigs! A 
Spanish correspondent is inclined to think that potatoes intended for 
consumption keep better if the unwanted sprouts are rubbed off at the 
right phase of the moon. For myself, I cannot but think that the moon 
is more productive of superstition than of scientific knowledge. 


In the Garden 

The National Gardens Guild (152, Edgwarebury Lane, Edgware) is 
ill should encourage who wish well to gardens. It 
particularly aims at the increase of gardens in and about towns, factories 
and new housing estates and, not least, in with prisons. 
Gardening, after all, is a spiritual as well as an acsthetic and dietetie 
occupation. So is the allotment, which also comes within the circle 
of its activities. The Dutch gardeners are sympathetically interested in 
the work, and presently the Guild is to make a week’s tour of Dutch 
gardens when the May-flowering tulips are at the height of their 
splendour. The Dutch, of course, are in the lead; burt it is to bs 
remembered that South Lincolnshire—at the western end of the valley 
which runs east to Holland—grows-more and more floriferous and is 
well worth a pilgrimage in tulip time. W. Beach THOMAS 
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MORALS AND MORALE IN B.A.O.R. 


Sim,—I have read “ Gunner's” letter in the Spectator of February 25th. 
I do not think that parents of sons in Germany necessarily fall into the 
group of those who worry too much and those who do not worry at all ; 
there are those, and I am one of them, who with a knowledge born of 
earlier personal experience know perfectly well that temptation is great. 
It seems to me that our faith must be placed in those standards which, 
it is hoped, our sons carry with them ; in the efforts of the authorities, 
and in the influence for good of the Commanding Officers. In the light 
of the temptation—and “ Gunner ” has said that some areas are sull shock- 
ing (why and by whom are they permitted to remain shocking ?)—and 
of the faith upon which one must depend, there must remain worry in 
some degree. 
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I have a son in Germany, a very young 2nd lieutenant as I myself was 
in the early part of the Great War. I realise now that I had, in those 
days, one great advantage as compared with my son today in that I had 


passed through one year of the university after leaving school; I trust 
that he shares with me that other inestimable advantage which I had—a 
really fine Commanding Officer—fine not only in the military sphere but 
thereby, in the example he set to the officers 
a ship’s surgeon in what was then the 
Merchant Service, I spent two years at sea, and I came to know 
those temptations of life such as we, who are parents, fear may be present 
As a man, older and far more experienced 
than is my son today, I again recognised the steadying power of a good 
ship’s captain ; and it is not the brake which such a man may actively 
put upon those under him which counts—in actual fact it may count for 
selatively litthe—rather is it the brake which his own standard of living 
and of morals imposes passively. And, so it seems to me, we parents will 
know less of worry for our sons in a country still 
shocking” if they have, in their Commanding Officers, those examples 
which I was fortunate to know. 

Your correspondent goes on to speak of “a curious 
in shops but more often in side streets and it is, of 
The practice is universal. At its best it is quite harmless.” 
what is manifestly illegal can never under any circumstances be 
particularly to the youth of eighteen or nineteen, and the further statement 
that, “ often, encourages a deplorable kind of 
materialism and is a genuine cause for concern,” shows that “ Gunner ” 
recognises this. And if I may take him to the end of his letter—a letter 
which I should like to say that I have appreciated—I find the disturbing 
statement ; “It is an obvious chance, without being an utterly appalling 
one, that he (the British soldier) may come back a man.” Since 


in his manner of living and, 
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THE EDITOR 


is clearly so—and one must heed “ Gunner’s” letter written from 
Germany—it becomes a vital duty of those in authority to reduce this 
chance to a minimum, 

There are many parts of the 


this 


world to which I have been where 


conditions may well be described as shocking; they are not fit 
for any youth of eighteen or nineteen, but youth is not sent to these 
places. To Germany, however, it seems that youth must go and our 
worries, Which are not necessarily too great or non-existent, will continue 


with us. And our worries, be they great or small, cannot be dispelled 
by the Primate’s statement which, in my view and with the very 
of respect, is based only upon that which he saw and no more. Canon 
Raven, on the other hand, can base his observations on those men who 
have come to the university from Germany ; and “ pean wr ” is in the posi- 
tion of an observer on the spot. Worry, therefore, we shall have, but may 
it be lessened by the knowledge of our sons’ own aaa strengthened 
by the effort especially of those in direct authority over them.—Yours 
faithfully, Maurice L. Youne. 
London, W.1. 

Sir,—“ Gunner’s” letter on morals and morale in B.A.O.R., published 
in the Spectator of February 25th, will have aroused the interest of all who 
read it, especially those in Germany. But I feel that a slight elucidation 
of some of the points which he raises is needed. The question of mora] 


greatest 


standards in B.A.O.R. demonstrates with astounding force the value of a 
good home and family upbringing. For life in Germany, as in all places 
which are far from home and where somewhat abnormal conditions 


prevail, is life under a magnifying glass. Thus the difference in the 
behaviour of those who have received a good home upbringing and those 
who have not is demonstrated far more clearly than in England. 
*“Gunner” complains—and with justice—that the sufferings of the 
German people fail to enlist the interest of the average British soldier, 
But surely the corollary to that is that, were the troops shown—as so 
far they have not been shown—some practical effect which their interest 
would have, that interest would swiftly become more manifest. 

As to the question of sale of goods to the Germans for marks, there 
is, I feel, another side not mentioned by “ Gunner.” In Hamburg, for 
instance, there are about three so-called shops at which the soldier can 
buy—all of them possessing a single counter and a few shelves. These 


shops are of the poorest quality, and delight in purveying expensive 


lighters, while neglecting to supply such necessary items as torch bat- 
teries and collar-studs. Such articles of everyday use are in the German 
shops in abundance. The official rate of exchange is 134 marks to the 
pound, a rate grossly unfair to the British. The alternative to obtaining 
i few marks by selling to the Germans at a reasonable rate is perpetual 
pestering of one’s family in England to send things out, which involves 
extremely heavy postage. The authorities in Germany should surely take 
the step of providing an optional and restricted issue of marks in lieu of 
pay at a more favourable rate than that at present _ uiling. That would 


market.—I am, SM, 
“ PRIVATE 


go a long way to eliminating the so-called black 


yours faithfully, 
Hambure. 


THE ARAB EXPULSION 








Sir,—Mr. Owen Tweedy’s eloquent plea on behalf of Arab refugees in 
their terrible plight performs a valued service at this time when both 

ities are at last seated around the same table to discuss their common 
destiny. It was probably not his intention to do so, but he does le n 
impression of Israeli intractability on this issue, as if the Jews had 
callously washed their hands of this vast human tragedy in order the 
better to solve their own. This is not strictly in accordance with the 
facts. Jewish leaders have not denied that the problem of Arab refugees 
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sed yesterday 


ncluded in the final peace settlement, and in 
readers may be interested in the following extract 
Times of January 17th, 1949: “ The attitude of Israel 
the territory occupied by Israel was discu 
Shertok. He expressed the view that Israel should 
refugees for their property on the 
money be constructively to settle them in new 
‘frittered away’ in temporary relief measures. In declaring that the 
refugees should receive compensation for property they Jeft behind, Mr. 
Shertok was reful to make clear that he was stating his own view. 
Official policy on the subject has not yet been decided, he said. Obviously, 
however, the question is up for consideration as Arabs and Israelis sit 
down to negotiate for the first time in the history of the long conflict 
over Palestine. . . We are prepared to do our share in resettlement 
of the refugees. It has become an international problem and we are 
ready to help solve it, not only in planning but in contributing funds 
for the relocating of these people” 
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Either as hour or half hour glasses, they 
were turned to mark the times of the 
watches, and as each hour was called by 
the quartermaster the ship’s bell was 
struck. The taking of the noon sight, when 
the ship’s day began, was a solemn ritual. 
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bobbin covers moulded in 
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WE CLAIM the credit for the bright colours of such things as 
lacquer and linoleum, plastics and printing inks. That's 
because we make lithopone. 

Lithopone is a most widely used white pigment, and white 
pigments are the most important of all pigments. For they’re 
the base, the * body’ that makes white paint white and opaque, 
and makes brilliant colours possible in paints and many other 
materials. 

Our illustration shows an early stage in the production of 
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the roasting of one of the raw materials in a revolving furnace. 
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arsenic, sulphuric acid, catalysts, fungicides and fluorides: 
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Would it be unreasonable to suggest a solution on the basis of an 
exchange of population ? All the Arab States contain Jewish populations 
whose existence must be a cause at present of mutual discomfort, and 
here perhaps would be an opportunity for constructive U.N. leadership 
in an area where that authority has not proved an invariable failure — 
Yours faithfully, BARNET LITVINOFF. 
783 Finchley Road, N.W.11. 


/ 


Sir,— You! 











paragraph on the Israeli “ marked indifference to the suffering 


which the birth of their State has caused” to the Arab inhabitants of 
Palestine encourages me to throw further light on the subject. The 
Press reports this week that the Israeli authorities have criticised the 
relief organisations because they “gave food and blankets, which are 





expendable,” instead of being constructive and building farms and wells. 
The answer is simple. If they had withheld food and blankets, there 
been no one to inhabit the farms, as the refugees would all 
have been dead by this time. As it is, the mortality from hunger, disease 
and cold is terribly high. I have it on good authority that every Jew 
is taucht to regard himself as worth more to the world than many gentiles. 
These facts explain their brutal indifference to the refugees. It is the 
old Nazi policy reborn.—Yours faithfully, ELInor Moore. 
20 Kings Park Road, Southampton. 


THE BOYS OF SERENDAH SCHOOL 


Sir.—It is with very great gratitude that we acknowledge the contribution 
of £146 10s. from the readers of the Spectator, to be used to help the 
boys of Serendah Schol, Selangor, Malaya, whose superintendent, Mr. 
A. M. Blake, was murdered by terrorists last December. Ii was always 
Mr. Blake’s wish that, should anything happen to him, no money was to 
be spent on floral tributes, but on his boys and their welfare. 

Serendah School offers a characteristic example of the Save the Children 
Fund’s principle of working for children’s welfare without regard to their 
race, nation or creed. Founded by the Fund in 1946, the school cares for 
Malay, Chinese, Indian, Tamil and Eurasian pupils, 150 of them, from 
six to sixteen years cld. They are mostly orphans, who lost their parents 
during the Japanese occupation, and were left to roam the streets of 
Kuala Lumpur, taking to begging and petty theft. At Serendah these 
waifs learn to be citizens, and are encouraged to develop their 
personalities along congenial lines, in the happiest atmosphere. They 
have their own boys’ court for dealing with disciplinary lapses, and the 


would have 


good 


“sentences ” given are generally jobs like extra gardening, or other work 
in and around the school. The boys learn carpentry and tailoring ; they 
make all the clothes for the school, and take outside orders as well. They 
are paid for their work, and their earnings, apart from a small amount 
for pocket money, go into their bank accounts against the time they will 


leave school. Other jungle clearing, gardening, rope and 
fish-net making, duck and pig farming. They also learn boxing and art. 

The average boy on leaving may take a job as a gardener, cook, shop 
assistant, or houseboy, but it had always been Mr. Blake’s hope that 
mon could be raised for a scholarship fund to enable suitable boys 
of outstanding ability to take further training on leaving the school, as 
an apprentice at taking a course of study such as that 
] 


occupations are 





some craft, or 


provided the Government Technical School in carpentry or mechanics. 
The money raised by the Spectator readers will, therefore, be used to 
help these boys on leaving school to their best advantage in taking up 
cares t may be ty apprenticeship, or as learners or “ improvers” in 
a trade of which they have already gained some knowledge at Serendah. 
During the early days of their working life their wages are necessarily 
small, so such help towards living as that which the Spectator gift will 
provide will be of immense benefit to these boys of so many races and 
creeds.— Yours faithfully, RACHEL MILNER. 


Serendah School, Selangor, Malaya. Acting Superintendent. 


STUDENT UNDERWORLD 


ch J. T criticism of an article on the 
’nderworld I felt somewhat in sympathy with the writer of that 
difficult to understand the exact meaning of the 
quot considered out of their context. Without referring back to 
that original article, however, there are one or two comments that ought 
to be mide. In the first place it must be accepted that in most universi- 

! r of Students wi take an active 
university. Reference to the election figures of the 
Unions or Students’ Representative Councils, to the rolls of the student 


Sir,—On reading throu Evans's 
Student 


article Ithough it was 


numbe 1ich does not 


societies « » the lists of contributors to the college magazines, will go a 
long way to confirm this opinion. It is difficult to find out what these 
underworld students think about the university or acquire from it, because 
one of their characteristics is that they do not express themselves. One 
can learn a little, however, from conversation with them and from 


their work 


know 
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Judging from these sources of information I would say that the most 
genera) characteristic amongst these students could indeed be described 
as spiritual bankruptcy. They live day by day, but look forward to the 
time when they will leave the university. Beyond that they seem to 
h no vision of the future. When pressed to think of the political 
situation all that they will say is that they can do nothing about it them- 
They do not have any basic framework of belief. They see no 
relationship between the different subjects which they study nor between 
their studies in the university and their life outside it. Many of them 
do try to find some satisfactory relationship, but all too seldom do they 
get help or encouragement from their lecturers or professors. They may 
avoid the attempt to resolve the conflicts by occupying themselves with 
activities outside the university. Where this is impossible or difficult, the 
characteristics which could be described as despair may well begin to 
appear. It cannot be denied, I think, that on the whole these students 
look upon the university as a place where one sits for exams to acquire a 
degree and little else, nor can it be denied that they tend to look upon 
the staff in a trade union or, perhaps more accurately, school-room 
fashion. It is largely this attitude which prevents their approaching 
lecturers with their problems of integration. 

When the student looks at the university it appears to him that its 
chief purpose is to grant degrees, and in his eyes this is emphasised by 
the stress on examinations, by the multitude of regulations concerning 
curricula, by the urgency with which so many lecturers attempt to cover 
the ground, and by the whole administration of the university. This 
attitude is also instilled in many people at school, where all they hear 
about the university is that they will require certain subjects if they 
wish to attempt an ordinary M.A. course and certain other subjects if 
they are to aim at an honours B.Sc. Also, as has been pointed out, a large 
number of these students come from homes with no tradition of university 
education and for them the attitude at home, too, is that the end of 
university education is the acquiring of a degree. 

All these influences help to strengthen the attitude, which is necessarily 
that of most students (not only those whom I have been describing), that 
the main purpose of the education so far as they personally are concerned 
is the acquiring of a degree as a qualification for a job. It would be 
entirely unrealistic today to assume that the degree is no more than inci- 
dental for the majority of students. What must be challenged is that this 
attitude, necessarily imposed by society on individual students, should 
be the attitude of the university as a whole. There is every indication 
that the attitude will persist. A university degree is required as a quali- 
fication in more fields than formerly. The mass of students by whom 
the “degree factory” attitude has been accepted are becoming teachers 
and parents and will pass it on to further generations of students. Whether 
the attitude can be overcome or will further influence the university 
remains to be seen. The problem is an expression of the fundamental one 
—must the university be determined in its nature by society or can it to 
some extent remain outside society and act as judge upon it ?—I am, 
yours faithfully, SHEILA S. Lyon. 

Old College, The University, Edinburgh. 


INTIMIDATION IN ERITREA 
Sir,—! will forgive me if once more I crave your hospitality 
in order to reply to Miss Pankhurst’s letter in the Spectator of March 4th. 
The trouble with Miss Pankhurst is that she has to rely on photographs 
and information, where I speak from personal experience. 
She also betrays her unfamiliarity with Eritrea and its people by many 
mistakes in the rendering and spelling of Abyssinian names. 

At Teramni I saw the pro-Ethiopian storm troopers myself. They 
wore khaki and trousers, some formations berets as well, and all 
of them had rosettes in the Ethiopian colours. The squad leaders wore 
brassards in the same colours. Many of them carried heavy sticks. At 
the three meetings at which I was present, to wit, at Teramni, at Adi 
Quala and at Arresa, the pro-British Party, Muslims and Christians alike, 
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were completely unarmed. They had neither swords nor knives, let 
alone pistols. The gentleman to whom Miss Pankhurst refers as 
“Sebhatu” is Dedjatch Sebhatu Yohannes, District Chief of Gundet 


and Aila and Vice-President of the Liberal Party. He holds a firearms 
licence for his revolver, and he carried it at Adi Quala because the Secretary 
of his Party, Grazmatch Asmerom Weldegiorgis, had been all but clubbed 
to death by pro-Ethiopian storm troopers two days previously. Dedjatch 
Sebhatu himself, together with Azmatch Berhay Gerekidan,. District Chief 
of Debub and Dekki Digna, were driven by storms troopers up Guila Hill 
and held beleagured there for several hours. My friend, the Rev. Abbot 
Twoldemedhen of the monastery of End’Abona—to give him his correct 
name instead of the mangled one quoted by Miss Pankhurst—was neither 
hurled to the ground nor in any other way ill-treated. I shall be pleased 
to supply Miss Pankhurst with a photograph of the dignitary having 
tea with my wife and myself in our garden at Adi Ugri after the meeting, 
f Miss Pankhurst would care to publish it in her paper. 
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‘ For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 
its have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
: Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands, 


ng Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
er a ( branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
is . products and services is readily available to customers, Those planning 


to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
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y problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 
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al Associated Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Ltd, 
d The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
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Perhaps Miss Pankhurst would also wish to deny the recent assassination 
of the pro-British District Chief of Tzellima and Sefaa, Blatta Kahsai 
Mala, who was murdered by terrorists on February 12th, 1949, at Dekki 
Zuna. The news of this latest outrage reached me only last week. Since 
we have Miss Pankhurst’s word for it that she disapproves of violence, I 
trust she will share my indignation and sorrow.—I am, Sir, yours very 
truly, E. F. Wist 

Hanford Cottage, Blandford, Dorset. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Eprror, the Spectator.] 


RAILWAY TRAVEL 


Str,—As letters addressed to the Ministry of Transport and to the British 
Railways have received no acknowledgment whatever, I venture to bring 
1 complaint to your notice. It concerns the use by railway staff of first 
class passenger accommodation, and the question of their right to do so 
On October 24th, I had occasion to travel by the 9.2 a.m. train from 
Etchingham to Charing Cross There very few com- 
partments, and only one of these a non-smoker. I opened the door of 
and found a young man lying in unspeakably filthy working clothes 


were first-class 
this, 
sprawled across the compartment, and blocking the entrance 
His muddy boots had made the cushions unusable by people who 
their clothes. I asked him to let me pass, whereupon he moved 
leg, and I had to step over the other. I it was no good pro- 
is all one gets is insolence, which was soon proved. 

A lady got into the train at Tunbridge Wells, with the same difficulty 
1s I had experienced, but unlike me she did protest. A stream of abuse 
resulted, so she went into the corridor and drew the attention of a senior 
railway official on the platform to what had occurred. The young man 
meanwhile had withdrawn from the carriage, possibly in anticipation of 
the passenger's action, but he need not have worried as the official merely 
shrugged his shoulders. As soon as the train left the station, the youth 
returned and renewed his abuse, in the course of which he said: “I 
have a better right than you to be here. I can travel anywhere I like 
with my pass and in any carriage I want.” At Tonbridge he left the 
train, and the lady passenger informed me that a few days previously 
she had complained to a travelling ticket-inspector of the dirty condition 
His courteous reply had been, “If the carriages are 
dirty, it is because the people who use them are dirty.” He was, of course, 
perfectly correct, but not in the sense he meant to convey. 
incidents illustrate some of what was said in the recent debate in the 
House of Commons. More than ever before the travelling public is at 
the mercy of indifference and discourtesy.—Yours faithfully, 


Lillesden School, Hawkhurst, Kent A. A. Mowat. 
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nd other work in the Vézére valley that has been known considerably 
longer It has lately been the fashion to compare much with T‘ang 
Scale apart, the formality and extravagance of these manganese profiles 
nav surely be matched nearer home in the black-figure beasts of Greel 
pottery in the sixth century B.c., so often consigned to class 
irchaeology. 

Phe Dordogne is of course conscious of pre-history, as Northumber 


land of the legions, or Somerset of early Christianity. That circumstance 
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could not be more happily embodied than in the interest and percipience 

of M. Laval, the schoolmaster of Montignac. At a time when the 

conditions of the occupation were extremely difficult, M. Laval recognised 

und reported what his pupils had iound. Art-history is deeply in his 

debt.—Yours faithfully, W. A. Tuorpg 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FOUR RACES IN KENYA 


Sir,—Mr. Gordon Smith’s comments on Mr. Hill's article on Kenya need 
elucidating. Mr. Smith writes: “ Their decline (i.e., the decline of the 
Masai) and division remain a noteworthy feature of our colonisation” 
Sir Philip Mitchell, the Governor of Kenya, has written that, “the 
Government, for reasons which then seemed adequate, and which I dg 
not myself think can be subjected to valid objections today, decided to 
issign to the Masai an area of land judged to be ample for their needs, , ,.” 
In 1904, when their first move occurred, they had just suffered a severe 
epidemic of smallpox and rinderpest, combined with famine and, accord- 
ing to Sir Philip, “there cannot have been more than 30,000 
have been far fewer.” 
15,000 square miles. 
nove, 

The fact is that, because of pestilences and famine, the Masai had 
declined in strength and importance just before we appeared on the Kenya 


nd may 
Today there are some 53,000 occupying an area of 
The decline of the Masai was not caused by their 


scene. My own feeling is that, had we not appeared, the Masai would by 
this time have been conquered by another tribe—perhaps even by the 
Somali. That, however, is only a matter of opinion.—Yours truly 


The Old Rectory, Cavendish, Suffotk. R. S. Ryper 


A BARBARIC CUSTOM 


Sir,—About thirty years ago I came across a case of severe 
inflicted on a young girl as the resuJt of circumcision by an ignorant 
midwife. I reported the case to the Sudan Government authorities and 
asked if this brutal custom could not be abolished. Sir Rudolf Slatin, 
whose knowledge of Sudan customs was unequalled, discussed the matter 
with some of the leading Sudanese, and I was informed that there was 

ligious basis for this custom but that it was not considered advisable, 
ut that time, to take any strong action about it. 

The last thirty years have shown such great progress in the Sudan 
that it would appear that the time has come when action should be 
taken if it is pressed for. The proper training and registration of mid- 
wives that now exists should, of course, reduce the risks attached to such 
in operation, but that is not enough. With an enlightened Sudanese 
Legislative Assembly in being and qualified Sudanese doctors distributed 
over the Sudan, it should be possible to make this operation illegal and 
to see that the order is obeyed.—Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD S. CRISPIN, 
Late Director Sudan Medical Service 
4 Parkside, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 








NON-CHRISTIANS IN PARLIAMENT 


S1r,—In reply to Mrs. J. M. Harper, who asks why no one has brought 
forward Bills to extend the right to sit in the House of Commons to 
Moslems, Hindus or Buddhists, there is no need to do this as every 
British subject belonging to these communities is entitled to be elected 
ind sit in the Mother of Parliaments.—Yours faithfully, 

Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. GEOFFREY LE M. MAnper. 


INTOLERABLE “IF”? 


Sir,—I was very glad to see the last sentence of Mr. Vulliamy’s letter. 

I would not pretend to discuss with him the respective merits of the 

rhymed stanza and free verse, but if he regards the standards which 

Kipling sets out in this poem as being suitable for, the Scout hurt and 

parish hall, one may conclude that there cannot be much wrong with 

them.—Your obedient servant, R. E. Martin. 
The Brand, Loughborough 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Sir,—In her review of Children’s Illustrated Books by Janet Adam 
Smith, Honor Croome wonders about an old favourite missed, “ who was 
responsible . for that glorious colony of goblins, elves or leprechauns 
who never did anything less than fifty strong, careering down mountains, 
for imstance, on one vast toboggan ten deep, inextricably  inter- 
mingled.” I am sure she refers to Kenyon Cox’s “ Brownies,” appearing 
for many seasons in St. Nicholas, that children’s magazine so ably edited 
by Mary Draper Dodge.—Yours faithfully, Harmony T. Ives 
164 East 74th Street, New York City 21. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Still Life 


The American Democracy : A Commentary and an Interpretation 
By Harold J. Laski. (Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 

THERE can be few more important tasks for the intelligent voter 
to set himself than getting to understand what makes America “ tick.” 
It is no doubt equally important to discover what makes Russia (or 
her rulers) tick, but the task is beyond the average man, in a sense 
beyond any man, for the means of judgement are not provided. 
This is one reason why Professor Laski’s book is so timely and 
valuable and why it is so superior to a book like the Webbs’ Soviet 
Communism, to choose the most eminent example of speculation 
about the Soviet Union. Another reason is, of course, that Pro- 
fessor Laski’s knowledge of the United States is wide and deep 
and informed by deep interest and regard. 

That knowledge, that interest, are shown on nearly every page ; 
it is a knowledge based on extraordinarily wide reading and 
experience, and the interest extends to most, if not quite to all, 
aspects of American life. Compared with Professor Laski, ‘Tocque- 
ville knew comparatively little, and Bryce’s immense knowledge was 
more restricted in extent and less informed by an organising idea 
than is the knowledge revealed in The American Democracy. ‘The 
newcomer to American studies will learn a great deal from these 
packed pages, the fruits of thirty years’ reading, observation and 
reflection. And the more you know of America, the more you will 
learn, the more you will be forced to reflect, the more certain 
American phenomena will be seen in a new light, the more certain 
accepted priorities will have to be reconsidered. It is a good thing 
that Professor Laski has written this book, even though it may 
mislead a good many doctrinaire readers, for it will evoke interest 
and induce reflection in others. 

Yet if the book evokes admiration in many sections, it also provokes 
very serious doubts. There are doubts about the more or 
universal validity of the organising principle. Professor Laski sees 
in American society a culture moulded by the practically uncontested 
domination of the business-man. I do not think the domination has 
been or is uncontested. But, in general, the domination of American 
life and standards by open economic considerations, if you like by 
business standards, is near enough the truth to serve to explain a 
great deal, if not all that Professor Laski makes it serve. Indeed, I 
think Professor Laski has missed one or two telling examples. * 
doctrine and practice of many spokesmen of American medicine 
illustrate that domination. And some of the business-man’s irritation 
with university methods (an irritation not confined to business-men) 
derives from astonishment and resentment at the necessarily wasteful 
and incoherent character of university life. 

But I am not happy with Professor Laski’s use of “ business-men ” 
as a category. Sometimes “ business-men” are the great magnates, 
the “tycoons” or if you like “robber barons” of the great epoch 
of expansion that began with the Civil War—the Goulds, Rocke- 
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fellers, Harrimans. Sometimes (with no warning to the reader) 
they are transformed into the hundreds of thousands of Babbitts, 
I think there is a distinction and that it should be made, if only for 
the reason that taxation is ensuring that there will be no fortunes 
on the old scale. Nor do I share Professor Laski’s conviction that 
nearly or quite all business-men are or ever were both rapacious 
and illiterate. I have known quite intelligent and amusing business. 
men, and there must have been some in the past. Nor am I as 
impressed as is Professor Laski by the judgement of Charles Francis 
Adams II that he never wanted to meet any of his business associates 
again. If it comes to that, I have never wanted to read his Auto- 
biography again. 

It is difficult to avoid a suspicion that the continued prestige of the 
business-man in America is the source of great distress for Professor 
Laski, especially as it is reflected in the stubborn refusal of the 
American working man to turn Socialist. The American worker 
no longer believes that the business-man knows best about every- 
thing, but he either lacks faith in the State as he knows it or has 
trust in the economic competence of management. Anyway, he 
refuses to create an imitation of the British Labour Party, 4 
phenomenon deserving, I think, of more sympathetic study than it 
gets here. 

This wonder plus irritation accounts for one feature of this 
remarkable book that is I think unfortunate. Again and again 
Professor Laski illustrates some aspect of American life with an 
example that seems chosen to make America seem less aitractive 
than it otherwise would be. Some of these insrances prove his 
point ; some do not. Some, like the listing of Mr. Mencken with the 
defenders of the old economic order who thought it wise to mix 
it up with the old-time religion, can be only explained on the theory 
that Profesor Laski, like other people, has his King Charles’ head 
Mr. Mencken (and the Neo-Thomists of Chicago) are among them. 

One of the most interesting sections of this book is the discussion 


of the minorities problem, almost exclusively the problems of 
Negroes and Jews. But the common reader would get from this 


discussion no adequate idea of the progress made by the American 
Negro in the last thirty years. And since Professor Laski stresses 
the sins of omission of the churches and of one church in particular, 
it might have been noted that the Jesuits at the University of St. 
Louis and the Archbishop of St. Louis in the parochial schools have 
abolished racial segregation, which is more than the New Deal has 
been able to do in Washington where, by the way, the only theatre 
housing living actors is at the Catholic University and that because 
the university does not practise segregation of its audiences. The 
same blind spot can be seen in the treatment of anti-Semitism. I 
agree with Professor Laski that it has increased in the past thirty 


years ; it may even be increasing now, though I doubt it. But the 
Jews (and Negroes) are not the only minority group discriminated 


against in schools, colleges, clubs. Catholics are, too. When, a few 
pages later, Professor Laski recounts the astonishingly rapid rise of 
the immigrant Carl Schurz in American politics, one is forced to 
wonder how far and fast he would have got had he remained a 
Catholic. 

One of the tragedies of American life is the hostility of minorities 
to each other, for example the anti-Semitism of many New York 
Negroes. And I do not believe that the sole explanation is the 
domination of the wicked business-man. It seems to me highly 
undemocratic to exonerate, even by implication, the mass of the 
American people from the national sins. If they have no respon- 
sibilities, I do not see why they should have votes. I could raise other 
points, like the curious choice of the atrocious treatment of the Nisei 
whose legal fig-leaf was removed by Professor Rostow) to make a 
side swipe at British policy in Hongkong. But there is one methodo- 
logical doubt that is more serious. Formally, this book is a descrip- 
tion of contemporary America, but how often the instances are thirty 
years old ! That is all right if America has not changed seriously in 
that time. But it has changed seriously, though not always in desir- 
able ways and seldom in the exact way that Britain has changed, 
though often roughly in the same direction. I fear that Professor 


Laski would regard my devotion to chronology as pedantic, but there 
It 1S, 

Professor Laski’s key opens many doors, and happily, in practice, 
But he does 
As I 


he is far less of a doctrinaire than he sets out to be. 
thrust his key into locks it will not open, and the key bends 
share the late Morris Cohen’s scepticism about these universal | 
locks I am not surprised, but—to conclude—this one i 
good many locks and Piofessor Laski happily walks through many 
xen doors to our profit. 
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Ignorance about Norway 
The Scandinavians in History. By S. M. Toyne. (Edward Arnold. 18s.) 


THE general knowledge of Scandinavia and Scandinavian affairs in 
Britain was never impressive. It is true that it has grown in recent 
years owing to the war, and with the prevailing international situa- 
tion this growth is likely to continue. However, considering that 
Britain and Scandinavia are almost neighbours, and that their rela- 
tions have always been close, there is still a surprising lack of 
serious scholarly interest. It is characteristic, for instance, that no 
British university has so far established any chair for Scandinavian 
studies, though in many fields such studies are naturally supple- 
mentary to the study of English language, archaeology, history and 
literature. The number of scholarly works by Englishmen on 
Scandinavian subjects is accordingly very limited, and the appearance 
of a book like Mr. Toyne’s a major event. There is no doubt that 
this lucid and up-to-date account of the history of Scandinavia will 
be valuable to everybody in need of information on the subject, 
particularly because so few Englishmen are able to read a book in 
any of the Scandinavian languages 

As a Norwegian, however, I must admit that the reading of the 
book leaves me disappointed. It is true that for the period 1450-1814 
Norway was the weaker partner in a very firm union with Denmark. 

‘he author may be justified in treating the history of the two 
countries together in this period, with the stress on the more im- 
portant of the two. But there is no similar justification for the lack 
of separate treatment of Norway in mediaeval times, nor for merging 
the histories of Norway and Sweden after 1814, when the two 
countries, in spite of the union under one king from 1814 to 1905, 
developed along completely different lines. As it is, among sixteen 
chapters and three appendices not one is devoted to Norway alone. 
This failure to consider Norway individually appears still more 
clearly in other parts of the book. In his preface, for instance, the 
author thanks Danes and Swedes for their assistance, but is com- 
pletely silent about similar Norwegian help. That such assistance 
cannot have been sought is evidenced by the incorrect spelling of 
Norwegian names (Jaabok, Wengeland, Wehenskiold) as well as by 
factual inaccuracies. Out of nine illustrations three refer to Den- 
mark, five to Sweden and one to Iceland. In the bibliography of 
“some books in English on Scandinavian history” the author has 
found room for a book on Swetlish education, but he does not 
mention a single book on Norway in English. It is therefore natural 
to suppose that he does not know the American Professor Gjerset’s 
History of the Norwegian People or Professor Keilhau’s Norway in 
World History. However, the most glaring example of Mr. Toyne’s 
neglect of Norway is in his “Synchronistic Table of Events.” It 
has three columns headed, respectively, Sweden, Denmark and 
General. As there is no column for Norway, the German invasion 
of the country in 1940 is mentioned under Sweden. 

The terms Scandinavia and Scandinavians, though more used out- 
side than inside the region, are often useful. The countries covered 
by it are certainly very closely related, racially and culturally, and 
their histories are bound together. There is no doubt, however, that 
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the outside world is apt to be misled by the term, and underestimate 
or even forgets the differences between them. And yet these differ. 
ences, due in the last resort to geographical and economic factors, 
have always proved too strong for a union between them to become 
a lasting success. Indeed, their interests and outlook are so different 
that it has proved impossible to establish the joint defence of 
Scandinavia that all three countries wanted. 
Lee J. WILHELMsen, 


Eighteenth-Century Scotland 


The Scots Household in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Lockhead. (Moray Press. 25s.) 

“Tue eighteenth was the final Scotch century ”—that was Lord 
Cockburn’s verdict in 1847. Certainly it is the most interesting 
Scotch century, and saw the transformation of a country which had 
threatened to become a perpetual poor relation of England into one 
which, intellectually and culturally, could look Europe in the face, 
It was a change as striking as the change from the narrow streets 
and tall buildings of the Old Town of Edinburgh to the spacious 
terraces and squares of the New. The daily background of this 
period of transformation was admirably described by Henry Grey 
Graham in his Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century, 
published fifty years ago. Now comes Miss Lockhead, covering 
much the same fiela in her book of 400 pages, and tapping many 
of the same sources, though she has been able to use documents 
published by the Scottish Historical Society and the Spalding Club 
since Graham’s day. She supplements his picture at various points, 
telling us more about dress, games, relations between masters and 
servants ; she is more concerned than Graham with people’s faith 
and feelings, and has less to say on industry and education. 

Recipes for possets and syllabubs, news of a performance of The 
Provoked Husband at Banff, the price paid by Lady Grisell Baillie 
for a “ virginall Hammer and musick book ”—in such details, which 
can take us to the heart of a past century, the book abounds, and 
every chapter is packed with lively and entertaining quotations from 
diaries, letters, account books, household books. The arrangement 
of the material is less satisfactory. Brief accounts of Hume, 
Boswell and Adam Smith are embedded in a chapter on “the 
library,” which begins appropriately enough with a survey of books 
and bookshops ; for an account of Scots painting we have to look 
to the end of the chapter on “ lairds and ladies.” Miss Lockhead’s 
accompanying comment too often distracts rather than illuminates. 
She has a passion for Jane Austen’s characters, whom she likes to 
compare with her real Scots characters: “If Marianne Dashwood 
had been under the care of this refreshing lady [Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan] she might in time have learned both sense and manners.” 
Such interpolations, and there are many, do not help us to see the 
main subject more clearly ; they only blur the picture. 

Janet ADAM SMITH. 


Saints and Bosses 


Saints and Their Emblems in English Churches. By R. L. P. 
Milburn, (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Roof Bosses in Mediaeval Churches. By C. J. P. Cave. (Cambridge 
University Press. 35s. 

THe Rev. R. L. P. Milburn, Fellow and Chaplain of Worcester 
College, Oxford, has rendered a valuable service to “ church tourists” 
(the phrase is Dr. J. M. Neale’s) by compiling a small handbook 
adapted to the pocket, and containing a list of such emblems of 
saints as occur in English churches, together with short biographies 
of the saints to whom the symbols belong. More than 250 saints are 
included, arranged in alphabetical order, from Acca to Zacharias, 
while the list of their emblems, also alphabetical (anchor to wolf), 
which from the church tourist’s standpoint is the most practical 
feature of the book, is unobtrusively tucked into an appendix 
Mr. Milburn’s summaries are always skilful and discriminating 
and pleasantly topographical, and his very readable general intro- 
duction is a masterpiece of compression. The range of his 
information is indeed phencmenal; but such a work as this is 
always open to criticism in detail, and it may be regretted that he 
does not mention the occult connection between St. Evurtius and 
Queen Elizabeth, nor explain why St. Wilgefortis was called 
Uncumber ; the form “a Becket” is now obsolete, and “ Wistan 
(Winston) ” would be more recognisable as St. Wystan; while the 
claim that all the saints in the calendar of 1662 are included is 
vitiated by the exclusion of King Charles the Martyr. 

Although local studies have been made within comparatively recent 
years at Norwich, Exeter, Canterbury, Worcester, Lincoln and else- 
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The Dawn of Scottish Social Welfare 


THOMAS FERGUSON. “ This scholarly book should 
commend itself to laymen and students alike . . . rich in 
social interest, rich also in variety. His survey is com- 
prehensive and exhaustive; it gives a realistic, indeed 
often distressing, insight into the conditions under which 
our forefathers lived.”"—The Scotsman 2/s 


Studies in the Public Records 


V.H. GALBRAITH  “ Facinating vistas open to right 
and left. If Professor Galbraith cannot interest his 
audience in medieval history it is unlikely that anyone 
will.”"—The Times Literary Supplement 6s 


New Forms of the Old Faith 


JAMES BLACK. “ Dr. Black’s vivaciously written book 
deals with systems which have broken away from. the 
churches and formed themselves into separate organisa- 
tions. These he examines with remarkable frankness, 
freshness, and sympathy, ever trying to find in each its 
genuine germ of truth.”—The Scotsman 12s 6d 
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The Creed in Siow Motion 


By RONALD KNOX 
This is a companion volume to The Mass in Slow Motion: it 
was delivered to the same audience in the same mood, but 
with certain differences, necessarily. The Mass is something 
we do, or rather join with Christ in doing; the Creed is 
something we affirm in our own name, on our own responsi- 
bility. The first book is to help us know what we are doing: 
this one to help us understand what we are saying. 


France Pagan? 
The Mission of Abbé Godin 
By MAISIE WARD 


8s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 


Odd that the one man anyone in France would pick as the 
most influential in all the new movements starting there is 
hardly known Butside that country! Maisie Ward, discover- 
ing his importance, decided to give us his biography, a trans- 


lation of his book, France, Pays de Mission, and an estimate 
of how the priest-workman movement he started has gone. 


Portuguese Pilgrimage 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 10s. 6d. net 
Father Martindale, well-known to be one of those rare 
travellers who really see what is there, not merely what they 
expected to see, recently spent two months in Portugal. 
PORTUGUESE PILGRIMAGE is an informal account of 
his impressions of the countryside and people, with an occa- 
sional excursion into their history. Fatima, he says, is the 
heart of modern Portugal, but all the same he thinks its 
story has not always been best served by those most enthusi- 
astic about it. 
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where, Mr. Cave’s sumptuously illustrated volume is the first 
comprehensive survey of an important aspect of Gothic sculpture. 
Roof bosses are often invisible to the naked eye, and not very 
amenable to the photographer ; but the invention of the telephoto 
lens and the portable electric spotlight have revolutionised the study 
of the subject. Mr. Cave’s illustrations—a representative selection 
of 368 photographs out of a collection of more than 8,000, taken 
over a period of twenty years—are in themselves a remarkable 
achievement ; the detail is a revelation. But Mr. Cave is not only 
an expert telephotographer he is also an archaeologist with an 
unrivalled knowledge of his subject. Here he is concerned almost 
exclusively with roof bosses in English churches, but he has studied 
their counterparts in France, and this enables him to indicate which 
styles and what features are peculiarly English. 

The main development of this form of sculpture was originated 
by the craftsmen of William of Sens at Canterbury, who set the 
fashion to the rest of England. Roof bosses may be either of wood 
or of stone, and their subjects are infinitely various and occasionally 
indecent. They are here classified under subjgcts and also under 
churches, although this list does not pretend to be exhaustive. No 
cathedral church is more rich in bosses than Norwich, but there are 
some particularly fine examples in Westminster Abbey and a glorious 
heraldic series in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Wooden bosses 
are found in greatest profusion in the West Country. It is as 
curious that Mr. Cave should not recognise the symbolism of the 
pelican (Corpus Christi) as that he should include St. Margaret of 
Antioch among the queens, but such slips are rare indeed. The 
photographs of foliate heads (Jack-in-the-Green ?) and of foliage 
bosses, illustrating the evolution of foliage sculptures throughout 
the Gothic period, are particularly interesting and attractive. 

CHARLES SMYTH. 


Lord Cecil’s Crusade 


All the Way. By Viscount Cecil. (Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) 


Wen Lord Cecil published his book The Great Experiment (an 
examination of the League of Nations) one reviewer urged him to 
write his autobiography, and received the answer that that would 
never happen, as he had kept no diary and possessed no memory. 
These obstacles, fortunately, have been circumvented, and the result 
is this singularly interesting record of a life which began in 1864 
and will, it is to be hoped, last for many years yet. That the book 
should deal largely with international affairs is inevitable. Dr. 
Devlin’s remark that “the noble Lord has one leg in the Middle 
Ages and one in the League of Nations” is well known. It is, like 
most epigrams, only half true. Lord Cecil in his youth was a Con- 
servative by tradition and by instinct ; he regarded the substitution 
of the moneyed interest for the landed interest in politics in his 
lifetime as by no means a change for the better ; but he was never 
reactionary or troglodytic. And he swung steadily Leftward; in 
1945, he admits, he would have cast his vote for Labour if he had 
had a vote to cast (which, as a peer, he had not). The truth is that 
the observation he makes about Lord Carnarvon “ Though he 
undoubtedly acted from the highest motives, his temperament was 
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inconsistent with the working of the party system,” applies in cop. 
siderable measure to himself. Not entirely, for he tells with what 
hesitations but what persistency he kept his seat among the Con. 
servatives in the House of Commons when he thought them wro 
on a number of issues. But he resigned office over the Welsh Church 
Bill in 1919 and again over the naval negotiations with the United 
States in 1927; he had offered resignation in 1926 in the con. 
troversies over the admission of Germany to the League, and he 
describes himself as “frequently on the verge of resignation” jn 
desperation at the indifference of the Baldwin Government to the 
League in the middle twenties. 

But all this came relatively late in life. What is furthest and least 
familiar in these pages is the account of Lord Robert’s now distant 
youth—Hatfield in the seventies, Eton a little later, Oxford and 
early days at the Bar a little later still. Dizzy was a frequent visitor 
at Hatfield, and he is remembered as “ repulsively ugly, very pale, 
with perhaps naturally black hair.” Eton Lord Cecil, not much of a 
school athlete, though he played (real) tennis for Oxford, did not 
like. He has an attractive description of his efforts to construct Latin 
verses, and of his mastery of Greek plays he writes: “I remember 
one Eton master praising that part of my work, which shows that 
the standard must have been low.” Going on assize as marshal to 
various judges he had plenty of interesting cases to observe. On 
one of them, concerning a nervous householder who, hearing a 
suspicious noise about four in the morning, shot, with fatal effects, 
something which proved to be his cook, produces the comment: 
“It only shows how rash it is for cooks to get up very early. Few 
of them would do it now.” So on into the quagmire of politics 
(after proposing successfully in 1888 to Lady Eleanor Lambton— 
“certainly the cleverest thing I have ever done”). Lord Cecil was 
elected for East Marylebone as a Free Trade Conservative in the 1906 
election and held a seat in the House of Commons (with one year’s 
interval) till he went to the House of Lords in 1923. He fought 
Birrell’s Education Bill, hating Cowper-Templeism, which he regards 
as one of the causes of the emptiness of the churches today. He 
fought the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales ; he fought 
Home Rule ; and he fought the attack on the powers of the House 
of Lords. 

In his chapters on the League and international affairs generally 
Lord Cecil necessarily covers much ground already covered in his 
Great Experiment, but he reveals much more clearly here than in 
that volume the difficulties under which he had to work when a 
Minister nominally in charge of League affairs. Lord Curzon flatly 
refused him a room in the Foreign Office and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
repeated the refusal later. Not till 1929 was he installed there, in 
an almost purely personal capacity, by Arthur Henderson. On these 
and other contemporaries Lord Cecil’s comments are instructive. 
With Grey he had everything in common, with Asquith very much, 
though he admitted that the latter fell short when decisive action 
was called for. He speaks with severity of Ramsay MacDonald’s 
vanity and inaccessibility when in office, and has nothing but con- 
demnation for Baldwin’s good-tempered apathy regarding all the 
causes Lord Cecil cared for most. He thinks that Lord Riddell’s 
statement that Lloyd George hated the League is an exaggeration, 
though with a good deal to justify it. His case against all the 
Governments from 1919 to 1939 is that when two courses were open 
to them—to build up the League and rely for security on that, or 
to build up British armaments and rely on them—they did neither, 
and in due course paid the penalty. That thesis is closely and, on 
the whole, convincingly reasoned. 

All the Way has its defects. It is not well arranged, and there are 
slips of memory and occasionally of spelling (e.g., Macdonald for 
MacDonald throughout), but it is the book that thousands of Lord 
Cecil’s friends in all countries wanted. Important for its wide and 
considered survey of public affairs over more than half a century, 
it is instinct with a warm and mellow humanity which for many 
will. constitute its highest value. Witson Harris. 


Mediator 


Instead of Arms. By Count Folke Bernadotte. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.) , 
Fo_Ke BERNADOTTE was truly in the humanitarian tradition which, 
even in European affairs, has never quite died out. To him 
impartiality was of thé essence of humanitarianism ; hence his public 
life, which was so wastefully cut short, was a patient and painful 
effort to intervene—wherever there was good to be done—without 
taking sides. The duty of mediation became part of his conscience. 
It is a dull duty ; the mediators, the pure humanitarians, the impartial 
men of good will are duller on the surface than the partisans and 
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the irritants. Their writings suffer, and Bernadotte’s suffer con- 
spicuously, from being measured, qualified, guarded. And yet this 
book throws fascinating sidelights on the split that has arisen in the 
world. 

Instead of Arms says little of the two incidents which made 
Bernadotte famous—Himmler’s attempt to use him as a go-between, 
which he described in an earlier book, and the mission to Palestine 
last year, which would have been for a later one. It describes a 
series of humanitarian undertakings during and after the war—the 
exchange of British and German prisoners, the attempt to get 
prisoner-of-war information exchanged between the Germans and 
the Russians, the organisation of Swedish relief work in Norway, 
Poland, Germany, Hungary, Rumania. It shows the author being 
studiously fair to everybody—fair to Brigadefiihrer Walter Schellen- 
berg for his efforts to stop the S.S. slaughter of concentration camp 
prisoners, fair to the British authorities in Germany in spite of their 
deplorable internment camps for Nazis, fair to the Russians and 
Poles and Yugoslavs whom no word of his could shake in their 
incredulity of the doctrine that relief is impartial and the Red Cross 
a non-political thing. 

It was clearly the hardening shape of post-war Eastern Europe 
that gave Bernadotte, as chairman of the Swedish Red Cross, his 
greatest perplexities and tried his doctrine of impartiality most 
severely. The doctrine requires (since humanitarians are not less 
shrewd than other men) that relief should be supervised in order 
that its impartial administration can be guaranteed. But foreign 
supervisors are not welcomed in Eastern Europe: 

“The Russian delegate, supported by representatives of several 
of the Eastern European countries, took the floor. He demanded 
that all so-called supervisors from aid organisations abroad be sent 
home immediately. Their presence is, he said, an infringement on 
the sovereignty of the countries receiving aid and a proof of unjustified 
and damaging lack of faith.” 

At one time Bernadotte supported the idea that the International 
Red Cross Committee (a committee of Swiss citizens) should be 
“ strengthened ” by the addition of representatives from other natior.s, 
But a number of incidents persuaded him to give it up. One was 
the accusation, from a Yugoslav Red Cross delegate at the Belgrade 
conference in 1947, that the Swedish Red Cross had trafficked in 
arms to Nazi Germany. Asked what he meant, the Yugoslav asked 
was it not true that Sweden had supplied Germany with commodities 
useful in the German war effort? “His statement gave me the 
impression,” wrote Bernadotte in his restrained way, “that perhaps 
his own Red Cross organisation was not independent of his country’s 
Government, which is, in my opinion, totally wrong.” 

Reproaches that his organisation had shown favouritism to “ pro- 
Fascist” displaced persons through agents of which it had never 
heard must have surprised him ; so must the attempt to lay down 
priority for “victims of Fascism” as a fundamental principle of 
relief work. Severe though his impartiality was, Bernadotte said 
enough to show that the humanitarian conception of relief is under 
some pressure from the new democracies, and that the humanitarian’s 
temper is sometimes sorely tried. 
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Brandy and Opium 


The Eighteen-Nineties: A Period Anthology in Prose and Verse 
Chosen by Martin Secker. Introduction by John Betjeman. ( Richards 
Press. 21s.) 

THE definition of “ period” is always a difficult matter, and I doube 

whether it is possible to ascribe a definite character to a single 

decade ; unless, indeed, it is a decade of lurid events and of per- 
vading catastrophe. The typical rhythm of the ’nineties can only be 
regarded as a scherzo variation of themes already heard in the 

‘seventies (Pater published his Renaissance in 1873), and less play- 

fully prolonged up to the grim shock of 1914. According to Mr. 

Betjeman, who writes the introduction to this book, we should 

provide ourselves with a joss-stick, Egyptian cigarettes, brandy, 

opium and a sofa by the fire in order to appreciate the flavour and 
idiom of “those happy last ten years of the old Queen’s reign.” 

That is to say, the literary bouquet and relish of the gentlemen (and 

others) who wrote in the ‘nineties cannot reach us today unless we 

procure, in addition to their writings, the smells, drinks, drugs and 
appurtenances which are the only true exhumers and enhancers of 
those forgotten or flickering reputations. Perhaps Mr. Betjeman js 
not altogether wrong. The clanging shock of two great wars has 
pounded and riven humanity since the frilly times of The Yellow 

Book and the Grosvenor Gallery. The mood of the English nineties, 

as represented by its literati, its authors and painters and its footling 

music, appears now as a rainbow wraith, beautiful but unsubstantial, 
drifting across the more solid landscape of human tragedy and 
endeavour. 

Introduced by Aubrey Beardsley and ended by Yeats, this 
anthology seems to prove that the ’nineties did not, in fact, really 
present a definable character. Thirty-nine writers are here repre- 
sented, and what is most evident is the prodigious difference, not 
so much in the quality as in the mood and emphasis of their work. 
And it is the survivor of this age, Sir Max Beerbohm, who alone 
seems to preserve a startling and unique vitality. Who but Sir Max 
could have “ read Marius the Epicurean in bed with a dark lantern” 
when at school, and regarded it as “a tale of adventure, quite as 
fascinating as Midshipman Easy”? Of the lesser-known writers, 
Hubert Crackenthorpe is indeed worthy of revival, but what is © 
be said of George Egerton ? And Henry Harland, also cannot wear 
very becomingly the laurels of remembrance. 

t is observable that many of the finer writers are those who had 
the least in common with Beardsley and Wilde ; writers, for example, 
such as Kenneth Grahame (whose delightful Headswoman is printed 
here) and Frank Harris and Arthur Machen—surely among those 
who can be enjoyed without Mr. Betjeman’s brandy and _ incense. 
In fact, one is left with the impression that the best of the singers 
and writers of the ’nineties were not the singers and writers of t 
*nineties. Henley chimes faintly, a bell in the distance ; Dowson, 
Douglas and Le Gallienne ring more sonorously in modern ears; 
but it was Arthur Symons who, in the stuffy Bohemia of gas and 
cigars, felt how the “sunlight struck them dumb.” Beardsley and 
Wilde can doubtless be regarded as the chosen representatives of 
this decade, in so far as it contained anything which could be repre- 
sented, and are we justified in applying to either the noble epithet 
of genius? No; Mr. Betjeman was wrong in choosing brandy, 
the drink of heroes ; he should have chosen absinthe. 

Mr. Secker, himself a man of the ‘nineties and a notable literary 
promoter of the following two decades, has arranged his anthology 
with great skill, and obviously with nostalgic affection. A charming 
book ; and yet the fragrance which it exhales, however delectable, 
is that of pot-pourri and ashes. C. E. VUuLiiIAMy. 


The Lambs Together 


The Lambs. By Katherine Anthony. (Hammond and Hammond. 15s.) 


ONE evening in the autumn of 1796, Mary Lamb, then working as 
a seamstress, quarrelled with her apprentice. Old Mrs. Lamb in 
her invalid’s chair intervened, and Mary stabbed her to death with 4 
kitchen knife. In the spring of the same year Charles had spent 
six weeks in a madhouse. He suffered only this one attack, but 
Mary’s madness recurred at intervals during the rest of her life. 
The traditional idea of the Lambs, to which Miss Anthony 1s 
partially faithful, contrasts strangely with this sombre and anarchic 
prelude. The picture is simple, charming, popular and untrue. 
The quaint little brother and sister were supposedly united by theit 
affection in a relationship that was almost a marriage. Together they 
shared the burden of their tragedy, and helped each other with theif 
writings. Charles denied himself a wife to give Mary his protection, 
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and Mary made him a home in gratitude for his sacrifice. It was a 
life of small differences and great happiness. 

If we look at some facts picked at random from Miss 
Anthony’s pages, they will show the discordant effects produced 
by a biographer who, not using art to reconcile the contradictory 
elements in her material, fails to give it meaning or intelligibility. 
Far from abandoning the idea of marriage, Charles entertained it on 
two occasions ; once when he proposed to the actress Fanny Kelly, 
and once again over a long period when Emma Moxon was growing 
up in his house as his adopted daughter. Can one of the more 
delicate sensibilities in English literature not have known that his 
sister was jealous? He showed a similar insensitivity in other 
matters. Whenever they moved house Mary went mad, yet they 
moved house with inexplicable frequency. Charles, who on one 
occasion called himself “the Lamb of God,” always spoke with 
contempt of female authors. Mary was capable, creative and intelli- 
gent, and she had well-formed views about women’s rights. Two- 
thirds of the Tales from Shakespeare were written by Mary, but 
when they were published Charles allowed his name alone to appear 
on the book. 

A deep conflict existed between them, of opinion with prejudice, 
of jealousy and literary rivalry: That Mary, continually exposed to 
Charles’s contempt for authoresses, wrote so little is a sign of his 
victory ; a psychiatrist could perhaps estimate the damage it caused 
her. Their tastes were as divergent as their ideas. Charles could 
not stand novels, and Mary read them all the time. As they grew 
older they wanted each other’s company less and less. On their 
journey to France Mary went mad, and Charles visited Paris by 
himself. One is hardly surprised to read that when Mary recovered 
she continued her journey alone and enjoyed herself unexpectedly. 
Towards the end of their lives, though they lived in the same house, 
they were estranged, and Mary to the surprise of her friends sur- 
vived her brother’s death for many years. Charles has the last word. 
“Our life for each other,” he wrote, “has been a torment.” 

Miss Anthony, under her determination to be polite, has stifled in 
herself an original biographer, who with a full use of the present-day 
knowledge of mental diseases, might have written an important 
study instead of one that is merely agreeable. Her book is 
not uninteresting ; she includes six books on insanity in her biblio- 
raphy, and she makes a number of good observations about the 
Cone madness ; but these observations are so out of harmony 
with her general picture that they seem to have been put in after- 
wards by another writer, a writer who understood how guilt-ridden 
and bitter the Lambs’ relationship really was. Miss Anthony seems 
for a moment to have looked into the abyss; she drew back, but 
not without noticing that the fire was brimstone. 

PHitie TROWER. 


Lumford 


My Father’s Son. By Richard Lumford. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts strange and vivid book is the autobiography of a man now 
aged about forty. The names are changed but the facts are 
authentic down to their last harrowing detail. “Lumford” spares 
himself nothing. We are told of his mother’s growing insanity and 
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final suicide ; of his father’s brutality, coarseness and sudden bursts 
of rough affection—“ a poor thing,” he wrote under his son’s portrait 
“but my own.” But the emphasis is on Lumford’s own struggle 
with his neurotic loneliness. Here is a sample of their early family 
life, which also indicates the photographic sharpness of the style: 
= It was at this time that lice were discovered in my mother’s hair 
my sister’s and my own. Being bald, my father had escaped the 
contagion. He accused my mother of having introduced it—this she 
denied, and claimed thet i+ was part of the plot to murder her. 
Every morning the whole family would gather before him in the day. 
nursery, including my mother, who, yelling and screaming abou 
assassination plots, was dragged from her bed by the nurse. The 
doctor examined our heads, my mother being forcibly held down fo, 
the purpose, and having extracted a louse he put it upon a plate 
and all of us were forced to examine it through a microscope apparatus 
which my father had rigged up.” 

The Lumfords were not, as this incident might suggest, an 
impoverished family. Through inheritance they were able to live 
in idleness and considerable comfort, the father spending the last 
part of his life patrolling the waterways of Western Europe in his 
yacht, accompanied by a mistress whom he obtained by advertising 
in the Echo de Paris. Richard himself was sent to over a dozen 
schools in England and abroad, ended up at Oxford, and at the age 
of twenty-one inherited an income of £1,000 a year. Having no need 
to work, he drifted ; he was terrified of going mad, of tuberculosis, 
of sexual impotence ; he toured half the world only to return to 
England still without any fixed purpose. “I despised myself,” he 
writes. “ Without knowing it. I was waiting for the war.’ 

He loved the war. For the first time in his life he belonged; 
he was wanted. In the R.A.F. he found that the longing to be 
dramatically exceptional, which he had inherited from his father, 
blended at last with his own lonely romanticism. The feeling in 
the R.A.F. chapters for youth and high spirits, for the great elements 
of “ice, wind and star,” and man’s place among them, is as stirring 
as the best of Conrad. All this sudden happiness he threw away 
when in a mood of excessive recklessness he flew an Anson under 
the Menai bridge. He was discharged. 

There is a pattern in this beok, in this life, which Lumford has 
most skilfully put together. The exciting originality of the story 
lies in his literary gift for indicating character and atmosphere 
through incident, and in his capacity to see himself throughout as 
a specimen, as the biological product of passive lunacy and selfish 
eccentricity. He discovered one thing for which he was tempera- 
mentally suited—war. Peace, too, has its niches where the Lum- 
fords can find stimulus, companionship and satisfaction. His present 
book demands a sequel in twenty years’ time to complete its clear 
but eccentric arc. NIGEL NICOLSON. 


Fiction 

The People Opposite. By Sylvia Thompson. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d,) 
Born 1925. By Vera Brittain. (Macmillan. 11s. 6d.) 
Sleep of the Pigeon. By Wallace Fowlie. (Harvill Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Sometime Never. By Ro ald Dahl. (Collins. &s. 6d. 
Bleeding from the Roman. By Eric Romilly. (Chapman ani Hall. 

9s. 6d.) 
One of the few literary advances of recent years is the fact that bad 
books are now much better disguised than they used to be. Another 
way of saying this is: it is now much more difficult to tell why a 
book is bad. Which shows that it is not so much of an advance 
after all. It isn’t as if the disguise really succeeded. But because 
the more absurd extravagances of emotional fiction have now dis- 
appeared—or at least gone underground—because even the trashiest 
writer will now know something about the working classes, the 
Oedipus complex and a technique known as the stream of conscious- 
ness, the old easy mud-pies of critical abuse will no longer do. As 
an introduction to books by Sylvia Thompson and Vera Brittain this 
may sound misleading. They are not, of course, bad writers, but 
competent women writers of the second rank (and the ranks stretch 
back as far as the eye can see). But it is their high level of 
accomplishment which makes it difficult to say just why their books 
are on the wrong side of that great gap that separates the front rank 
from all the others. * ‘ 

Take Miss Thompson’s The People Opposite, for instance. It is 
about people for their own sakes—admirable. It is about different 
types of people ; about the war-dazed young man convalescing on 
the south coast, about his wise nostalgic aunt, about her steadily 
married daughter Rose and Rose’s children and the Frenchman living 
on her top floor, and the unhappy, unfaithful Ritzy couple who live 
opposite. Ah!—typical bourgeois limitations, class claustrophobia 
Not at all. There are also Maria, the aunt’s Italian servant, and 
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territories 
immensely valuable export products can hardly be over emphasised, 
and Hong Kong, with its indirect services from which the home 
Government gains more than is generally realised. 


ments in China must not 
considerable and this important stake in China, and particularly in 
Shanghai, deserves the closest attention of His Maijesty’s Government. 
It would be foolish to gloss over the present state of affairs. 
I do not expect foreign or Chinese merchants experienced in trading 
on the China coast to pack up in despair. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


~ HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING 








INCREASED PROFIT 








Tue ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation was held in Hong Kong on March 5th. 

The chairman (The Hon. A. Morse, C.B.E.), in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

The profit arising from the current year’s working after making certain 
ransfers to provisions for contingencies and after deducting directors’ 
fees amounts to just over H.K.$16,792,000, which exceeds the corre- 
sponding figure for the previous year by approximately $278,000. 
After allowing for the interim dividend of £2 per share, paid in August 
Jast, the final dividend of £3 per share which you are now asked to 
confirm and the amount of $3 million which the directors recommend 
should be written off bank premises, the balance of profit to be carried 
forward to next year will amount to $4,278,631, an increase of $857,270 
over the figure carried forward from the previous year. 

BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 

With regard to the balance-sheet, the total balances now amount to 
over $2,665 million, or approximately £165 million, and represent an 
increase equivalent to approximately £15} million over the corresponding 
figure last year. Of this, just under one-half, or 46 per cent., is due 
to the increase in our currency notes in circulation and just over one-half, 
or 54 per cent., is due to the increase in current deposits and other 
accounts. The currency notes in circulation have increased by the equiva- 
lent of approximately £7 million and at the end of the year totalled 
over $728 million. The further expansion of our note issue is, like last 
year, to a considerable extent due to conditions prevailing in China. 

The increases referred to above are reflected on the assets side of our 
balance-sheet by increases in cash, certificates of indebtedness, invest- 
ments and items in transit, together equivalent to approximately £124 
million, while advances have increased by about £7} million. Money 
at call has decreased by £5 million. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S PROGRESS 

When we look back at the past year I think it will be generally 
agreed that one of the most striking developments has been the 
progress made by Great Britain in her recovery programme. There 
are signs that London has regained a portion of her former eminence 
in international trade, and she is, of course, the centre of that 
exceedingly important multilateral trading system, the sterling area. 
A welcome contribution towards the United Kingdom balance of 
payments has been subscribed by the increase in invisible exports 
derived from banking, insurance, shipping and other sources, no 
small share of which comes from the services provided by British 
such as Malaya, whose contribution by means of its 


At the same time, the benefits which accrue from British invest- 
be forgotten. Their indirect value is 


However, 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 











THE annual general Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
was held in Edinburgh on March 9th. 

The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., the Governor, 
said in the course of his speech: — 

The directors are pleased again to submit what in their opinion is a 
very satisfactory statement, Our total assets amount to £155,175,898, 
thus constituting a fresh record. The published reserve fund, by the 
addition of £110,387 from profit, is raised to the impressive figure of 
£4,559,706, thus exceeding by more than £300,000 the amount of the 
issued capital. Notes in circulation at £8,378,642 show a further con- 
traction, which is in line with the general trend. Our deposits and other 
credit balances at £133,363,027 show a further increase, and are now 
almost double the pre-war figure. The total of acceptances and other 
obligations is about the same level as last year, and, connected as this 
item largely is with foreign trade, it is one which we would like to see 
increased. 

GROWTH OF ADVANCES 

The highly liquid position of the bank has been fully maintained during 
the year. Advances to customers show a further increase at £30,432,204. 
The bank and, indeed, the group, with their increased resources, are more 
than ever in a position to make advances which are in accordance with 
sound banking principles. 

We show a decrease of £8,500 in our profit, largely due to the fact 
that the incidence of taxation was heavier than in the previous year. 
Following our usual practice, full provision has been made for con- 
tingencies and all bad and doubtful debts, The usual Christmas dividend, 
making 17 per cent. per annum, was declared as an interim dividend, 
and the directors do not recommend any further dividend for the year. 
I think it is pertinent at this point to state that the net addition to the 
group’s published reserves, making allowances for changes in the carry- 
forwards of our subsidiaries, is over £475,000. The affairs of the bank, 
and of our two associated banks, continue to develop along sound and 
satisfactory lines. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

There are in Scotland today encouraging signs of a healthy introspection. 
Responsible people, representative of various bodies, are working together 
in order that the industries of the country may be developed and extended 
to the best advantage. Evidence of this close and helpful co-operation 
is to be found in the Economic Conference instituted by the Secretary 
of State and in the widespread activities of the Scottish Gouncil (Develop- 
ment and Industry). The heavy industries of Scotland are fundamental to 
her prosperity, and it is to be hoped that such redistribution as may be 
necessary Owing to natural causes will, in the national interest, be 
approached by all concerned with foresight and good will. Never- 
theless, the efforts being made to widen the basis of employment by 
the promotion of new light industries are deserving of every encourage- 
ment. And, from within our own borders, one readily thinks of hydro- 
electric power and afforestation as developments of major importance. 

I have on previous occasions referred to the key position occupied by 
agriculture, and the vital part which it plays in our national well-being. 
There is still need to increase the amount of home-grown food, and the 
farming community are deserving of the support and incentives now being 
provided. 

The Scottish banks can be relied upon to play their legitimate part in 
the encouragement and development of the industries of Scotland. Bank 
lending is properly a matter of concern at all times, and it is especially 
so in these days, when credit exercises an important influence on 
inflationary trends. 

The report was adopted. 
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Wicks, the Ritzy couple’s butler; there are a déclassé couple in 
corduroys and Ruth Redwood who sculpts and is in love with the 
war-dazed young man. There is, above all, Miss Thompson’s electric 
eye for detail and her refusal to be hustled out of her intention of 
making a pattern of these people’s lives. What then is wrong ? 
Why—allowing for the fact that Miss Thompson occasionally over- 
writes—is The People Opposite not as good as a novel by E. M. 
Forster 2? Why do we find Miss Thompson’s human pattern un- 
inspiring, even a little pointless ? One might as well ask why a 
forked stick will remain lifeless over concealed water in the hands 
of one man and will dip in the hands of another. But there are 
clues—some of the characters’ names, for instance. There is Simon 
Quendon of the Bath Club and the War Office who betrays (sic) his 
wife with Mimi Castellani in the Ritz ; and there is Russell Kinnoul 
who writes a letter from “4, Warwick Studios” beginning “ My 
darling lover.” Yes, these people are being taken out of pigeon-holes. 

There is the same fundamental flaw in Born 1925. Miss Brittain’s 
field is more restricted—she deals with the history of one family 
between 1918 and 1947—but neither Robert Carbury, a V.C. turned 
pacifist parson, nor his wife Sylvia, nor his son Adrian (born 1925) 
really lives. Sylvia’s failure to give Robert the love he wants, and 
which he gives her, is made theoretically plausible. Adrian’s school- 
days, his adolescence in America as a war-time refugee, his aggressive 
antagonism towards his father, and his reaction from this after his 
father’s death, are all faithfully dealt with. And that perhaps is 
part of the trouble. They are all too faithfully dealt with. There 
is no hint that what makes life worth writing about is that it is a 
mystery. Once or twice the remarkable force of Miss Brittain’s 
own sincerity makes the divining rod twitch a little in her hands, 
but that is all. 

Mr. Fowlie’s Sleep of the Pigeon is a novel of ideas and moods 
rather than of action, but this is no guarantee of a first-rate book 
either. Sleep of the Pigeon concerns an American novelist working 
in Paris, and his spiritual relationship with the men and women he 
meets there, and with the streets of Paris itself. It is certainly a 
relief after the first two books to find someone who makes one 
aware of the true depths of life, but Mr. Fowlie has not been particu- 
larly successful at fathoming them. And his book is too much 
like the novel being written by its hero, “cold with its estrange- 
ment from his actual being, seemingly dead with its immobility. . .. 
This immobility was the transmitting of seed.” One has to take 
the author’s word for that last sentence. 

Finally, two novels to make you laugh, although Mr. Dahl’s 
Sometime Never may make you weep or at least feel very angry as 
well. It is a satirical fantasy about Gremlins (whose first appearance 
during the Battle of Britain he describes with considerable charm) 
and the folly of mankind. He labours his point a little too heavily, 
and much of the last part of the book is redundant. He is better 
at fantasy than satire. 

Bleeding from the Roman is an entertaining fantasy about a young 
Englishman who finds himself transported with motor-car and shot- 
guns to the time of Boadicea. It is marred by some unfortunate 
illustrations. But the potential buyer who is put off by these will 
miss some good clean fun. Ropert Kee. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

For no very obvious reason—at least for no reasons that have not been 
obvious for many weeks—stock markets have begun to yield ground. 
What seems to have depressed investment sentiment is a Clearer 
recognition of the fact that sellers’ markets are giving place to buyer? 
markets over a wide field of trade. Admittedly, order books are 
still well filled in most branches of the capital goods industries, but 
there are signs even there of a falling off of new business. In many 
consumer goods industries supply seems to have caught up with 
demand and profit margins are being reduced. Add to these sobering 
facts the approach of the Budget and Sir Stafford Cripps’ known 
antagonism to any increases in dividends and you have the explana- 
tion of the widespread reluctance to buy industrial equities. The 
adjustment of share prices will, of course, be overdone and there will 
be bargains to be had—but in my view there is little to be lost yet 
awhile by waiting. 


MR. RANK CUTS DIVIDENDS 


After the kind of news which has been coming from the film 
industry in the past few weeks, the City was not taken by surprise 
when Mr. J. Arthur Rank presented shareholders this week with a 
greatly reduced interim dividend. Many expected that there would 
be no interims at all on the ordinary shares of Odeon Theatres and 
the Gaumont British Picture Corporation. Mr. Rank’s decision to 
halve the interims seems to imply that the earnings of the group, 
which in this instance are what really matter, have not suffered so 
severely as might have been feared. Rather surprisingly, the interim 
ordinary dividend of the British and Dominions Film Corporation, 
which is one of the largest of Mr. Rank’s producing companies, is 
being maintained at 5 per cent. Altogetises, it is difficult to 
draw any firm inferences from these interim announcements, except 
perhaps the obvious one, that shareholders must be prepared for a 
fairly substantial fall in profits. 

On the Stock Exchange the immediate reeactions to the interim 
cuts have been moderate, but only because share prices were already 
discounting the known difficulties of the film industry. It is signifi- 
cant that not only the ordinary shares of the Rank group of com- 
panies, bat the prior charges—even the top-class Debentures—have 
been falling steadily in recent months. It is an open secret that the 
directors would like to fund a large slice of the group’s heavy bank 
indebtedness at the first opportunity, but that time is obviously 
nor yet. 


TWO LIQUIDATION STOCKS 


Having emphasised in recent weeks the merits in present con- 
ditions of what are now termed liquidation stocks, i.c., stocks of 
companies which may be expected to wind up, I feel justified in 
outlining once again the attractions of Steaua Romana {1 ordi- 
naries around §s. 3d. and of Cordoba Trust “ B” Debentures quoted 
around £70. In the case of the Steaua Company there are liquid 
assets in London in the shape of gilt-edged stocks equivalent to 
7s. 3d. a share, and the directors have already intimated their inten- 
tion to liquidate the company as soon as circumstances permit. The 
outstanding problem is the claim against the Rumanian Govern- 
ment for the oil properties which have been seized and which stand 
in the company’s books at a very substantial figure. If the directors 
merely chose to write off the claim altogether, shareholders could 
expect to receive about 7s. 3d., against the present market price of 
5s. 3d., but that is a course which the company can scarcely be 
expected to adopt. What may happen is that the liquid assets, plus 
the claim, may be sold to another large oil company with interests 
in Rumania, such as the Shell undertaking. In any event, a good 
capital profit looks certain for those who can afford to be patient. 
Much the same sort of argument applies to Cordoba Trust “B” 
Debentures. In this instance, liquidation awaits the settlement of 
some outstanding lawsuits in Argentina, but even if all these law- 
suits are lost holders of the Debentures should receive about £80, 
against the present market price of £70. If there is a less unfavout- 
able outcome of the legal proceedings, the return to stockholders 
could be over £90. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 








FURTHER EXPANSION 





NEW BRANCHES OPENED 





Tue 115th annual general meeting of the Bank of Australasia will be 
held on March 31st in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, the 
Hon. Geoffrey C. Gibbs, C.M.G., circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to October 13th, 1948: 

The expansion in our balance-sheet figures has continued. 
when at our 10th annual meeting the then chairman 


It is a far 


cry back to 1844, 
announced, no doubt with pride, that our accounts at October, 1843, 
resented a -balance-sheet total of £1} million. Our capital was then 


The balance-sheet now submitted shows a total of almost 
£109 million, an increase of rather more than £7,600,000 over that dated 
a year previously. Cash balances at £11,676 and money at call and 
short notice have increased by £611,000 and £150,000 respectively and 
disclose a satisfactory liquid position, 

The item bills receivable and remittances in transit is more than {£2 
million higher than last year’s figure, and the increase reflects a further 
satisfactory expansion of our part in the financing of transactions arising 
from Australian and New Zealand overseas trade. I am also glad to be 
able to draw attention to a further increase in the item advances to 
customers and other accounts, which is more than £4,300,000 in excess of 


900,000 


45 
yell 


that a year ago. Current, deposit and other accounts represent a total of 
£92,971, 743. The comparable items in last yez ir’s balance-sheet amounted 
to £84,730,783, and the increase of over £8,200,000 reflects almost entirely 

This further addition 


the increase in our current and deposit accounts. 
to our deposits affords evidence of the steady progress made by the bank 
during the year under review. 

After transfers to contingencies accounts, the profit and loss account 
discloses a net profit of £271,033, an increase of £27,445. After appro- 
priation for payment of di vidends totalling 9 per cent. for the year, less 
income-tax at 9s. in the pound (a similar distribution to that made in 
the preceding year), there remains an amount of £328,681 to be carried 
forward in the profit and loss account, an increase of £48,283 over the 
amount brought in from last year. 


COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT DECISION OPPOSED 

I'welve months ago I reported that the Commonwealth Parliament had 
passed the Banking ‘Act, 1947, for the purpose of nationalising banking in 
Australia. I informed you that our action challenging the vz alidity of thts 
egislation under the Commonwealth Constitution was being heard in the 
High Court of Australia. Judgement was given on August 11, almost 
exactly a year after the Commonwealth Prime Minister had announced 
his intention to bring in a nationalisation Bill. The High Court declared 
provisions of the Act to be invalid, and issued injunctions 
debarring the Government from acquiring the shares or business of a 
private trading bank compulsorily and from prohibiting a private bank 
from carrying on banking business in Australia. 

Che Commonwealth Government, however, decided to appeal to the 
ouncil against the High Court’s finding that the section of the Act 
which authorised the Government to prohibit a private bank from con- 
t infringed the freedom of trade, commerce and inter- 
course among the States guaranteed by the Constitution. On October 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council heard the application 
or special leave to appeal, and on November 26th granted the Common- 
th Government leave to appeal, but as a term of their leave gave the 


the major 


in business 


Sth the 





banks and the States the right firstly to reargue the point that 
there was no ns to hear the appeal unless the Commonwealth 
Government obtained a certi ficate from the High Court of Australia, and, 
secondly, to raise all ‘cone tutional points as they thought fir on the 


appeal. The hearing of the appeal by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Council is due to start on March I4th. 
FIGHT FOR RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUAI 
Whatever may be the result of the legal proceedings, it is on the people 
of Australia that the final decision rests. ‘The fact that the decision of 
the High Court in favour of the banks was enthusiastically received by 


far the greater part of the eommunity in general confirmed our view that 
s prolonged fight for our existence in Australia is not a fight for selfish 
imerests, but a fight for the rights of the individual, and vigorously 
supported as such by the Australian public. 

In spite of the threat of nationalisation and in spite of the introduction 
of such measures as the 40-hour week in a country which is faced already 
with an acute shortage of labour, our faith in Australia is unimpaired. 

We have accepted the challenge, and I may instance as a measure of 
our confidence that we have, during the year, opened 19 new branches 
m Australia, as well as five new branches in New Zealand. Arrangements 
have also been made to open a branch at 263, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
opposite to Australia House, which will be known as Strand branch. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
A SATISFACTORY RESULT 








THE ordinary general meeting of The National Bank of India, Limited, 
will be held at 24, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on March 29th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
J. K. Michie, circulated with the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31st, 1948 :— 

Again the balance sheet shows expansion, the total of nearly £83 million 
being practically £6 million higher than at December 31, 1947. In 
common with banking generally our experience is that the increase in 
deposits, though considerable, has been at a slower tempo than in 1947. 
On the other side, advances at £32,674,825 show the remarkable rise of 
£13,358,004 or practically 70 per cent. Our business in the Dominion 
of India has been largely responsible for this and corollaries are our 
decreased holdings of cash and of Indian Government securities. 

We have again been able to strengthen our published reserves this year 
by an addition of £250,000. Of this £100,000 comes out of 1948 profits 
and we are glad to be able to recommend the transfer of £150,000 from 
inner reserves previously made and no longer required. After making 
full provision for taxation and bad debts and after other necessary 
reservations, net profits at £523,950 exceed the figure for 1947 by £48,353. 
This result of our year’s work, I suggest, can be regarded as satisfactory 
and it reflects great credit on a hard-worked staft. 

The major event in our year was the acquisition from National Provin- 
cial Bank, Limited, as from Ist November, 1948, of the entire share 
capital of Grindlays Bank, Limited, in exchange for a holding of 22,500 
shares in your bank. 

I hope sincerely, as I sincerely believe, that this transaction will enure te 
the benefit of all three banks and I confirm here, it is the definite policy 
of your board that Grindlays Bank, Limited, will continue to be run and 
developed as an entirely separate business for that is the means by which 
we are convinced the greatest benefit will accrue to all concerned in the 
arrangement. 

Costs AND PRICEs. 
already alluded to the large expansion of our commercial 
advances. While it is satisfactory to see our resources utilised, I suggest 
this feature also gives food for sober reflection. Last year I remarked 
on the great disparity between the prices of the main products of our 
territories then and in 1939, Although prices of certain food grains show 
a distinct tendency to weaken, those of manufactured articles in the main 
do not, in fact some still show an upward trend. Now this situation 
is a delicate one with dangerous potentialities, for it is due largely 
to rising costs which have persisted even where selling prices of products 
could not be similarly raised. ‘There is, in fact, a struggle for higher 
costs and for lower prices which cannot go on. 

Ihe tea and rubber planting industries, so important to India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, are an outstanding example of this feature of commerce 
and industry today, and it is giving them grave concern. The jute 
industry of India and Pzkistan shows the same earmarks. Caught 
between hich taxation ind rising costs, the situation of the industrialist 
is vulnerable in the extreme, and that this is realised in India is shown 
by the lack of any wish to venture into new enterprises and the conse- 


I have 


quent stagnation of the Stock Exchanges 
NEED FOR STABLE CONDITIONS 
It is said that banking profits are maintained for a certain time after 
commercial and industrial activity has passed its peak, and this is 


understandable ; for if stocks accumulate, and particularly if profits decline 
—even more if losses: accrue—fresh capital is less easy to attract, and 
banking facilities become more than ever necessary, even to the extent 
of banks being asked to finance what: are more properly capital commit- 
ments. A situation of this kind, while apparently profitable to banking, 
but rather makes 


does not insulate us from its ultimate consequences, 
us more vulnerable to them and so all the more interested in seeing 
stable trading conditions established. 

I do hope that Governments concerned will do what is within their 


power to restore commercial confidence, and in certain, if not in all, 
countries this means doing at least two things: adopting a less discourag- 
ing taxation policy towards the risk-takers and being more sympathetic 
with employers over the demands of labour and the methods adopted to 
secure them. As large employers themselves, I believe the justice of such 
a policy and the necessity for economy in their own spendings is gradually 
being realised by Governments. 

Many controls are still with us, and though I am no advocate of de- 
control for its own sake, I trust the tendency to relax them which we 
are just able to discern will not merely continue but will be consciously 
pursued ; for if we are to live in a planned or even a partially planned 
economy, the planners must continuously be a move ahead of events or 
be overwhelmed iby them. On the other hand, Governments must not 
be surprised if “decontrols” are not always received by business men 
with unalloyed enthusiasm, for taxation has not left sufficient capital to 
finance shipments at present prices and to risk the fall in prices some 
Governments and all consumers are looking for, particularly as terminal 
markets are largely non-existent. 
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Sei be -Croat 


would be 








B.C. invites applications for Programme 
oe Assisianis in 


its Overseas Services 


he Yugoslav Section o 

Applicants who can 
part-time em- 
considered Candidates 
knowledge of eiiher 
preferably as a 
knowledge 


ip temporary of 


e a perfect 
or Slovene 
a first-class 








native te gue, and 

ot EB 1 he duties are to translate 
perfect a trom English into Serbo-Croat or 
Slovene and to read News Bulletins and 
Talks at the microphone Apart from 
ability in translation and announcing, 
candidates should have a_ wide general 
knowledge and may also be required to 
make written contributions to the Pro- 
sTamme The appointments would be in 
one of © grades with normal starting 
salaries « £470 in one and £540 in the 
othe:. but higher starting points might t 
oflered 3 gy to qualifications and 
perience Salaries would pro rata 
part-time work eee applications 
Appointments Officer, B . Broadcasting 
House London. W.1. marked either ‘* Serbo- 
Sroat or Slovene "’ within 7 days For 


acknowledgement 


envelope 


BL produc 





encoun y stameed, addressed 
for posts as 
Department, 


ites appli eaters 
alks 











cers if 
London. Candidates - have an educa- 
thal background and experience (e4 
academic, editorial. publishing) which will 
enable them to arrange broadcast talks and 
discussions by the best qualified speakers 
in the fields of Philosophy, History, Econo- 
mics and the visual arts Normal starting 
salary £610 rising by £40 to £890 maxi- 
mum, or, lor a candidate with exceptional 
qualifications and experience, £750 rising 
oy £50 to £1,100 maximum In either 
tiade a higher starting salary may be 
authorised for above average qualifications 
am ea perience Detailed applications to 
ArPOINTMFNTs Orricer, B.B C.. Broadcasting 
House. Lond Ww within 7 days. marked 
Talks Spt or acknowledgement 
eneluse mped, addressed envelope. 
‘ANTERBURY. -KENT COLLEGE. Re- 
Qnired April 28th or September, resident 
aster t« teach Frencn to Higher Certifi- 
ta d sity Scholarship standard 
At HeapMasien 
"yn ANION Help. fond of country 
needed by elderly lady Ex-V.A.D. suit- 
adie. Cook and daily help kept. Comf. post. 
Ex-drive welcome Refs. required Mrs. 
birnerc Elmham Hse., Dereham, Norfolk 
.; IPANY SECRETARYSHIP.— Qualifies- 
lions now gained after only six months’ 
spare-time p study course open to all 
thee these with clerical ex- 
perien by our Intensive Method 
lox adr recognised Professional 
Body or Fellow Write now 
THe Pr Dep:. S42, Lonpon Scnoot 
oF ACHE ° 2 Duke Street, 
James Sw 
SDUCATED and_ experienced sec 
4 ie ed for office of women's 
im colle London t be good short 
hand t. quick intelligent Box 
434B 
EXPERIENCED wanted for 
ra of 65 girls. No 
cater necesse Salary £150-£180 
esiele Apply Hicgoaistaess St Felix 
Southwold, Suffolk 








M ATRON-HOUSE KEEPE R_ required im- 
4 mediately or May Three Ssistant 
Matror Household of 150 wr ite fully. 
oe Paes Scnoot For ty St 
p= VA rE "SECRETARY reguiied Uni- 

tianiing or a business 
erpenience Minimum spe 130 shert- 
Dum pewriting Accommedat on pre- 
wirke yee ite Londo x» 430B 


THE 


AEN with 
A! culture, 


SPECTATOR, 


expe: ce ‘of tropical agri- 
es iy Far East or 
Central or South America, are invited to 
apply for appointment in Publicity Depart- 
ment of Pianr Proreciion. Lip., the 
preparation of booklets relating to 
company's insecticides, et« Experience in 
semi-technical literature de- 
Apply R. R., 61, Curzon §&t., 
London. W.1 
VICK and 
man or 
Hampstead. 
experience 
high-speed 
Box 435B 
EQUIRED by national organisation with 
offees in Lendon, a young man (pre- 
ferably with University degree}, qualified te 
journal and other publications dealing 
with human aspects in industry Apply. 
full » mo Salary required, 
Box 427 B 

EQUIRED in 








office manager, 
small office i 
business 
be able to do 
typewriting 


competent 
woman, for 
Should have 
and preferably 
shuithand and 


London Secretarial Col- 
lege, competent man or woman with 
wh knowledge of modern methods of 
teaching itman’s shorthand and to 
tvpewriting. Possibility of becoming 


of Training Department. University degree 


and practical experience in teachi ng desir- 

able, but not essential.—Box 428 

[J NIVERSITY OF OXFORD.— University 
LECIURER IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The University proposes to appoint a Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Industrial Relations at 
£500 to £700 per annum 
£900 per annum if the Lecturer 
is designated a Senior Lecturer), to take up 
on October Ist, 1949 Applications 
copies), together with the names of 
referees in Great Britain, should be 
sent to the Secrerary oF Facutties, Uni- 
versity Registry. Oxford, from whom further 
information cai be obtained, by April 
12th, 1949 
\ JARDEN London In ternational Students’ 
Club of Student Chi an Movement 
required September, 1949 Single man 
ferred. Fiat and salary £5) p.a 
lars from Annandale. North End 
London, N.W.11 





Road 


Wien WALES.—Lapy Assistant wanted, 
temporarily. to belp run a small guest 
souse on the coast. Good salary, pleasant 
— urters, and enjoyable work. From mid- 
May to September Box 415 








PUPLIC APPOINTMENTS 
 PROUSEMEE= of WHo.e-time Epucation 


OPrFicer he Central Council for 
Health Education invites applications for 
tne above appointment at a salary of £800 


annum, the commencing 
in accordance with quali- 
A high standard 
a rood hono 

experience 
lecturing 


x £25 to 
Salary to be fixed 
heations and experience. 
of academic qualification, 
degree in biology, professional 
and standing and cvonsidereble 
ability are essential. First-class travelling 
and maintenance allowances are payable 
and the post is superannuable. Application 
forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned, and appli- 
cations should be submitted not later than 
Monday, April 4th, 1947.—Rosert Surmer- 
LAND, Medical Adviser and Secretary. Tavi- 
stock House, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.1 
/oXETER SCHOOL (Direct Grant) 

4 APPOINTMENT OF HEAD Master.— Appli- 
invited for the appointment of 


£900 per 





cations are 

















Head Master, who will be expected to take 
ip the beginning of the 
A u . or as soon alter as may 
be Candidates must not be over 45 years 
of age Form of application and particu- 
lars of the appointment may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Governors, 49 Won- 
fora Road, Exeter 

EEDS COLLEGE OF oF Principal 
4E E Putter, A.R.C S.A.E 
Applications are invited for wih tollowing 
posts, duties to start as soon as possible 
(a) Full-time teacher of Pottery in the 
School of Sculpture and Pottery (Head 
Percy Brown, A.R.C.A.. A.R.BS.) in 
addition to having good qualifications in 
pottery, candidates should be well informed 
on industrial practice and pi eterably have 
had experience in industry (b) F 
assistant in the School of _ De Ps 
Eric W. Taylor . A.R.C.A.) Appli- 
ants should have hg thorough all-round 
training based on drawing, and possess 4 
wide appreciation of the devel —— of 
design A.R.C.A I ~~ lent 
Qualification desivabie bu 10 ] 
Sz £300 x eis. £555 (men). 

£444 (women), with addi- 

tions for degree or equivalent and approved 


additional 
(women) 


carries 
en) or 


an 
£ 80 


Post (a) 
£100 tr 


training 
allowance of 


Further details and forms of application 
may be obtained by sending a stamped, 
addressed, fvoolscap envelope to the Director 
or Epucation, Sducation Offices, Leeds, 
_ONDon COUNTY COUNCIL Epvuca- 

4 tion Orricer’s DEPARTMENT Applica 
tions are invited for the position of deputy 
curator at the Horniman Museum, London 
Road, § 23 Salary £550-£25-£800 a 
yeai ge aye salary above the min 

appropriate circumstances b 
exhibits at the museur 

and zoological and there 
rete 


of a librarian, a 


al library of 
reading room 
are giver 





are sometimes 





successful candidate will 
1 ion of the Zor loxical depart- 
ment nelud a small aquarium, and 
applicants mi sat therefore possess appro- 
priate qualifications in bio) cey Experience 
nm museur work Its essenti Applicatior 
forms ot able (stamped uddresset 
lowiscar envelope necessary) fiom the 
Civcats Officer (BO Estab. 2), The Cour 
Hall, Lens £.E.). should be t net 
mot late han Apiil 30th, 1949. Canvassing 
dreaqual hes (243) 





MARCH II, 1949 


] RATHAY HALI Leke District heliday 
centre for boys from industiy invites 
applications frem volunteers April t 


mber season. Men experienced dinghy 





Play production, music, art. moun- 
ai ing. ornithology. games. and quali- 
fied medical officers ree board and lodg- 
ing fer enthusiastic help in activities 
B. Faiinrvit-Davies, Brathay Hall, Amble- 
side, Westmoriand 
I EAD required for Sunshine Home for 

retarded blind children, nr. Welling- 
ton, Salop. Applications are invited from 
ducationists with mterest in bandicapped 
children, experience of young children and 
Stafl, and some administrative ability The 
Home is for 24 children who, for various 
reasons, are slow or uncertain in develop- 
ment Children who are definitely inedu- 
cable are excluded. This is a pioneer post 


interested in 


anyone 


with opportunities for 





the development of val children 
Salary in accordance woham Scale, 
plus emoluments Application form from 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 


ine BLInp, 224, Great Portland St.. Lon- 
don, W.1. 

SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION 
\JI COMMITTEE. Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified men and women for 
appointment as Yourn EmMrLoYMeNT OFFICERS 








at a number of Bureaux to be established, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Labo and National Service in each part 
of the County Salaries will vary between 
A.P.T. Grades II and V according to size 
of area, and experieace and lifications of 
s ful candidates idates should 
sho’ w themselves qualified in at feast two 


of the following respects (a) experience 
in youth employment, (b) industrial ex- 
perience, (c) University degree or diploma, 
(d) administrative experience Full par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained on receipt of a stamped (2)d.), 
addressed envelope from the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames 


[J NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN .— Lecture- 

SHIP IN ENGLISH LITERATURE = ay 
tions are invited for the Lecturesh in 
English Literature. Specialists in lith- and 


18th-century Literature will receive prefer- 
ence Salary £750-£900, placing accord- 
ing By qualifications and experience, with 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowances. Appli- 
ca tions to be lodged by April 16th, 1949 
Form of Application and Conditions of 
Appointment may be obtained from the 


undersigned.—H. J BurTcuart, 
rhe University of Aberdeen 


Secretary. 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


BERPORTH.—Small Guest House has 
4 vacancies for Easter and the summer 
holidays. Beautiful country, comfortable 
house. good beds. good cooking Terms on 
application to Miss Battarp, Pen-y-Craig, 
Aberpoith, Cards 

RGYLL LUNGA HOUSE HOTEL 
4 Ardtern, Loch and Sea_ Fishing, 
Rot agh Shoot! ng. Licensed Phone Bar- 


bret 

A TOL PALACE Pitlochry 

4 a weekend, a month 
it 


HOTEL, 
a week or 








offers y Highland Hospitality at 

Height jolt, Tennis and continuous enter- 

tainment FREE to residents Terms from 

24s a day Full tariff with pleasure 

Telephone: 066 Telegrams: Palace 

by INSIDERING the Channel Islands? 
Then write the Wooo.anns Hotel 


Grouville, Jersey, where you will hear some- 










thing to your advantage 
bes ALL.—Sennen Cove Horter, Land's 
End, overlooking White Sand Bay, re- 
oper Easter Completely re-equipped and 
furnished; newly decorate ed: h. ce. all 
rooms Terms 6 gns. to 9 ans. according 
lo season 
RINSURGH Comf. Bd. Resid. in_villa 
Terms, 44 gns.. Book- 


4 Excellent food 
ing now Box 8 
scare to Milford 

holiday 


Island Fortress in 















4 Haven for romantic carefree 
Sailing, fishing, lobstering, Picnicking 
Comfortable accommodation and good food 
Special terms May June THORNE ISLAND 
Hore., Angle, Pembroke. 
| rane perfect food, reme comfort 
4 and irreproachable set e in one of 
the most lavishly appointed Luxury Hotels 
on the South-East Coast! Facing due 
South Write for Brochure B today —-Rova. 
HOTEL. Clacton-on-Sea Come to Clacton 
or Cham pagne Air-—and everything under 
the sun! 
FOLEESTONE, d Hythe Hoteliers will 
gladly send, post free Brochure of 
selected local holiday addresses. — Write 
Desk S.R Horel Association, 5 Leas 
Pavilion, Folkestone 
Y LORIOUS COTSWOLDS LANGSTON 
HN Arms Horer, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, 
omfortable, good food Excellent centre, 
main line, nr. station. Tel Kingham 209 
Y RANTCHESTER VICARAGE., Cam- 
G bridge.—Visitors received for periods 
of o! or two weeks 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
I serves Rood foc and wine in quiet 
and civilised s oundings. Open for morn- 
m coffee, lunch and tea 196, Tottenham 
Court Rd., W 
OTELIERS.—Taeie Frowers direct from 
I Cornwall For prices, ete., write 
HEATHERBELL Nurseries, St. Ives, Cornwall 
I O.W..-Suncarrn, Colwell, Freshwater 
e Small, exci. guest hse., nr. sea. Brochure 
SLE OF WIGHT.—-Farkincrorp HOovgL, 
a those who appreciate 
life Individual service 
ar surroundings of an 
rE A.A. and R.A.C 
ted Con the Resident Manage! 
Farringford Hotel. Isle of Wight Tele 
Dore breshw iter 3h 








THE 


WORLD TODAY 


For expert, objective appraisal of 
current world problems 
Monthly. 


Send card for free specimen copy to 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS ! 
Chatham House 
St James's Square, London, S.W.1 


ee 


12s. 6d. a year 











JUST OUT. 


For the background to the Atlantic 
Pact, read 


“Security From Aggression” 
By GORONWY J. JONES. 


Preface hy MAXWELL GARNETT, 
C.B.E., Sc.D. 
pareny PRESS LTD., eae. 
Price 3s. 6d. Postage . 











MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH 
THIS (NTEREST 


- .. and every six 
months thereafter. A 
safe, profitable and 
easily realisable in- 
vestment on which 
the Society pays 
the tax. Assets 
— £3,500,000. Reserves 
£135,000 





1” 


















HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING sOcieTY 





nded 185 
WELLINGTON PLACE , 


HASTINGS 











Cain BMyds 
LMM thb © Yo ZH 
HARROGATE 
Re-opening in May under Trust House 
management. Advance enquiries can be 

made to: 
TRUST HOUSES LTD 
81, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Gro. 1846 

















SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 





A Metropolitan College Modern 
Postal Course is the most efficient, the 
most economical, and the most con- 
venient means of preparation fer the 
Matric. ; School Cert University 
Entrance kh. Com.: B.Se. Reon 
LL.B. and other external  Lonedeon 


Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, «tc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Pretim, 
Exams. for the profe tl exams. 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
Sales Management, etc.. and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 


in commercial 


25,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Places, Prizes and other 
Honours 
Guarantee of C 
ful. Text-book lending 
rate fees, payable by 
Write te for 
FREE on request, mentic 
subjects om t 


and ~sion 


subjects, 


ching until Suececs- 
library Moule 
inst 
prospectus 
@NaT or 


ilimeuts, 
day 
ning 
which interested to 
4) 


secretary 
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timbers Lovel ab e 
hotel Moderate fi ecom- 
mended J SuTer-Rarz, Hot 

ASTINGHAM GRANGE HOT 
shire ‘harming country hou 

Yorksnire’s beautiful moors Genuine 
hospitalit Terms 5 ar to 8 gns 
Mit ERS LEA. Branscombe, S. Devon, 
a Facing south and the sea small 
he R fler est, unfort 
pe exce lent tood and cook- 
it Garden and local produ T.T. milk 
po Bea f walkin district 4 
hours by fast train from Ws aterioe (S.R.) 
Trains mi Garage a mimrodation Bro- 
hure available Tei Brar mbe, 5 
Devon, 268.—-Mrs. GAMBLE 
\’ UDDIFORD or Barnstaple, N. Devon 
a Broomhill A very comfortab! 
appointed ce 150 acres lovel 
grounds its home-like 
atmosphere amenities of a 
yes manag Delightful country 

are el > 





V FOREST 
t ntrv 
) 














: or foo 
at id Geor 
‘ edge of 
I wd tood 
4 t Ea 
t h. Hants 
SCOTTISH BIGHI ANDS, nea Strath 
b pelle Holid ommodati Gant 
Fodder Lc i I $y Ding 
wall, Re i 
te JDLAND, Dorset.—Guest House situate 
\ 2 acres lovely gré nd adj $ mile 
andy beach. Golf, riding. Excellent isine 
Booking Easter, Whitsun, May and June 
Brochure trom B Hotels, London, W.C.1 
: W. Cornish fishing village. Torrevean 
We Private Hotel PORTHLEVEN. Lt.-Cdr 
H. C. Selby, R.N 
yac ANCIES for ~~ ond later exist at 
Guest House in old-world villege of 
Leoblev Herefords Personal attention 
mod onven Reasonabie terms.— Mary 
Proiter, Broad St., Leobley Phone 327 
\ YAYFARERS RESTAURANT Care 
CONTINENTAL AND SNACK Bar, 20, 
Granville Place Orchard St ; 
MAYfair 5125. Between Mount Royal and 
Selfridges. Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Tables 


be wokable for dinner Luncn and DINNER 





5 (No house charges.) Renowned for our 
ellent cuisine and pastries from our own 

ba t Private parties catered for 

SPRING TRAVEL 

LMOST all Italy in Armchair Com- 
fort _ By luxury motor Pullman 
coact visiting Rome! Florence! enice 
Naples Sorren nto! Capri! ete South to 
the sum. wonderland of scenic splendours 
and the arts First and luxury category 


Hotels throughout First departure April 
9th, spending Easter in Rome Special 
attractions Send for Brochure “9° for 
departures from London. —Tue Buive 
Rissow Continental Touts, Lro. (Adminis- 
trative Offices), 77 Fleet Street Torquay 
Tel 4241 
Conz INENTAL TOURS _ by BRITISH 
MOTOR COACH Conducted through- 
out April 15th, Normandy (including 
D-day beaches), Chateau Country Bur- 
gundy, Vosges Alsace, Lorraine, Paris 


This on 1948 currency 
allowance. Send for special booklet May 
4th, 22 days Spain and Portugal, £78 
Summer Tours to orwegian Fjords 
Switzerland Italian Lakes, Grand Tour of 
France, etc Send for brochure.-Viatux 
Evroreran Tours, Lrp 12 Duke Street, 
St. James's, London, S.W.1 
YONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS.—All in- 
clusive arrangem -nts: France, 10 

from £17 19s. 6d. Switzerland, 10 
from 5 These are very 
offers bookings essential 
Holidays also arranged in Italy, Spain 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, etc 
Henry Attan & Son (Traver) Lro., 25. 
Sockspur St., London, S.W.1 Tel 
Whitehall 5387/9 


14 days, £54 10s 


days, 
days 
special 


] AILY COACH SERVICE TO NICE (via 
Alps or Rhone Valley). Ret. Fare £21 


from London incl. overnight hotels in Paris 


and Lyons and all meals en route.—Con- 
TouRS, LT 72. Newman St.. London, W.1 
MUS 3499 ‘and 6463 








DEAL Escorted Tours Norway or 
France. each 15 days, 57 ans. inclusive 
Deta from Thos. Cook and Son, Ltd., 
Dept. HOL, l0c/V, Berke Street, London 
wil wr branches 
I EISURELY MOTOR TOURS... (SumMEr) 
41 Swi eights and Italian Lakes 
Mountain Hote and Alpine Flowers 
3. Dolom and Yen ce 4. Austria and 
Dolomites — Departures June lith, June 
h July 9th, Aug 20th Sept rd 
ring Autumn) 5 Venice / Florence 
‘ 6. Rome /Napies Sorrento— Depar- 
Ma ith, May 2st, June 25th, 
rd. Sept. 17th Oct ist Servers 
Destrep should be reserved immediately 
Essential state date preferre All Tours 
ng p ast LAMMIN Tours, Lrp 
Blenheim Terrace London, N.W.8 (Tel 
Maida Vale 4321) 
O*: IVE R’ Ss TRAVELS to Spain. Italy 
and France Mr Oliver's 
erit r “of these ntries will enable 
‘ to pend your holidays at low cost 
14 da Spair Major 9 ar 14 das 
Italy. 35 ar 14 da s Alps. 29 ar Also 
motor act ! t low pr Write f 
! trated book let f ribing rufstand 
! ta for 1949, 11, Suffolk St Pall Ma 
1 dor 8.W.1 
} ed as second class 1 
Pr val & k ‘ Wt 


rHE SPECTATOR, 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
AND WANTED 


FURNISHED He Roehamp ym to 
et Write 


n 
"month ° 














4 for three Box 
429B 
Beste room in quiet sunny, 
t iimster flat Gas ring e of 
Histo ATE To 
flat. 2 bed., 1 sit 
water b ~~ 
mid- n 4 
pfouecrort. t Pagston Sanps, Pat 
Ideal early holidays 4 gens 
extra 
} UNTER'S MOON Torquay Sp 
i this 
y ally 
yuntr 
fur- 
tor 
422B 








fortnial boli 
i a OUNG P 
wife, req 





tion V r district 
preferred H ws 
VY ounc P shar 

h fur Wood 
Three ms 432B 





EXHIBITIONS 
1A GALLERY 15 I 





Leicester Square March 
Paintings by Contempora 





Carel Weight, 


incl jing Pasmore 
Spendet 

RTISTS OF TO-MORROW.—Paintings 

by the most promising students from 
enelish Art Schools.—Heat’s 196, Totten- 
ham Court Rd., W.1 
KK At! EXHIBITION.—The work of this 
A artist s on view at THe London 
GALLERY Lro., 23 Brook Street wil 
March Ist to 26th Daily 10 am to 
5.30 p.m., Sat 10 a.m. to 1 p.m 

Bond 


Stree PAINTINGS OF ITALY BY 


EFEVRE G ALLERY, 131/134 New 
N 


Eve Kir« Dail 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 

L®! EIC aor GALLERIES __ Exhibitions 
4 New intings by Ivon HutcHiIns and 

ist — biti on of Paintings by Joun Naprer 

10- 0 Sats 0-1 


18 Old Bond Street, 


M ARL BK YROUGH, 17 
a w.l PAIN IMPORTANCE 


TINGS OF 





Corot Cézanne, Tintoretto, Douanier 
Rousseau, ete Daily 10-5 
GIPANISH Booxs or Recent YFars. pre- 
| & sented by the Institute of Spain at 
The National Book League, 7. Albemarle 
St February 15th to March 12th 
Daily, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. (except Sundays) 
Admission 1s Tuesdays ard Thursdays 
‘s fd Members free 
rooay AND YESTERDAY: British 
Painting Artuur Toota and Sons 
11. Bruton St Ww 
CONCERTS 
B. B.C sy EBONY ORCHESTRA 
YAL ALBERT HALL 
MARCH Il6th, at 8 
WOZZECK 
WOZZECK 
WOZ.ZECK 
Concert Performance of Opera, by 
ALBAN BERG 
Conductor: SIR ADRIAN Paty r 
2s., 7s. Gd., Gs.. 4s.. 38 
At Hall (Ken. 8212) and “gene 
TEW ERA Music Adviser : 

4% CONCERTS RICHARD AUSTIN 
In association with A.C.G.B. 
ROYAL ALBERT HAL UL 
FRIDAY, MARCH 25th, 7.30 p.m 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Concerto for double string orchestra (Tippett) 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain ”’ for 


Pianoforte and Orchestra De Falla 
Soloist — SORIANO 

A German Requien Brahms 

THE ALEXANDRA CHO 

ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF HOTTER 
Conductor: RICHARD AUSTIN 

Tickets from 4s. to 2ls. at R.A.H. (KEN 

8212), Chappell’s (MAY. 7600) and Agents 


Particulars of Group Scheme from Sec 


New Era Com ert So ie ty Ltd.. 7 Queen 
Anne's Gate a! 1 WHI. 8549 mornings.) 
Cont. Mangt WiLFRID VAN WYCK 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
. \ ODERN F n h Musi The second 
+ lecture Norman Demuth 








Hon.R.A.M Hon A R.C.M for St. Mary- 
lebone Publi Libraries, will be given at 
Stern Ha 33 Seymour Place, Marble 
Arch, on Tue a March 15th, at 8 p.m 
Admission 
YEW EUROP GROUP *‘ BYRON AND 
s Evrorr.” ture by G. Wilson Kr it 
denborg Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 
March 18th 
Poe LAR EDUCATION IN FINE ART 
ECKHARDT (Austrian State 
im) Angk >) Austrian Society, tonight 
: 4 March lith 6.30 pm Britis 
( ncit (Toeatee), 6 Hanover Street, W.1 
's HE SOCIETY OF GENEALOGISTS 
* announces that a lecture’ on The 
. mal Portrait Galler will be given 
b Mr G os Adams PS.A.. Deputy 
t Der nm March 1l6th, 1949. at 4 pm 
T t (free) from the Secretar: Chaucer 
H Malet Place. W.C.1 
at e % York, N.Y... Post Office 
Pub wed b Tne Seecraror, Lrv 


MARCH II, 
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fortable Hotel for 


Somentts,. ON-TWEED 


cae 
ful country 


Cheviots 
way between 
From 25s. per 
NR. CROMER, WEST RUNTON 
MEAD 
quiet, 
acres sheltered 
country 
Fishing 
ens. 


By DUMFRIES, 
HOUSE HOTEL, on the 
unspoilt 
Strroundings thrceughout 
golf, 
bathing 
really 

service 
FELIXSTOWE. 
full South 
to sea 
water baths, 
with 

courts, 
Reduced 
stowe 221 

Nr. FISHGUARD. 
PRIVATE HOTEL 
Pembroke Coast 
ing. River in 
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the fringe o I < 
intry in a. 10 
Worceates eubury 
16 acres of ! Tennis, R 
Licence Tel Gt. Whit y 3l 
Nr /ERGAVENNY. 
COUR AND 


COUNTRY CLUB 
g. Lawr 


fers Hacking and h 





xpert tuition available): 
on and T ut Fis! 
a Standard of co 
is all too rare. Booklet 
BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll 
the mountains meet the In th 








ot Loch Leven amid n ficent Hig 
y Good food and every 
hotel. Fully licensed 
Garage Speciai reside 
winter months Enquiries 
ress Tel Ballachulish 239 
BANCHORY, Kincardine 
4 small luxury Hotel on eeside 
vou experience a _ friendly 


ivironment, and enjoy an 


food. 20 bedre 





ot good oms, 

Golt, Fishing, Rot Shooting, 3.000 
Licensed Tel 2 
BOURNEMOUTH. CRAG HEAD 
zarden-to-sea Hotel on the East 
immune trom traffic noises A most 


Holidays or 


residence Warmth luxury 
comfort Tel. 2007 and 1864. 
CHAGFORD, DEVON. GREAT 
HOTEL A pre-war standard of 


and the country house atmosphere 


service and excellent country fare 
sheltered position. on Bus route 
late Mill End Hotel. Tel. 2191. 


TILLMOUTH PARK 
residential, recreational 
house with fishing 
and Till. Close to 
Border Country, 
Newcastle 
day Tel 


Tweed 
and 


Modern 
every comfort 
grounds, sea and 
Golf, “iding 


Country Guest 


Garages 


weekly. Tel.: W. Runton 65 


Scotland. 
Solway 
peaceful 

the year, 


Galloway, ideal 
good rough shooting, 
and swimming pool, 
excellent food and 
Fully licensed 

FELIX HOTEL 
Delightful gardens, 
bedrooms, h 
squash 


walks, 


shore. 200 
ballroom, 
Vita-glass sun 

billiards, croquet, 


off Season terms. Phone 


(Club 
Two miles of 
garden 





excellent cooking 
wooded 
Tennis, 


Broads within easy distance. 6-8) 
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lounge 21 
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tan 
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RAEMOIR 
where 
utry 
abundance 
10 bathrooms 
acres 


the lovely 
clitt 


com 





TREE 
comfort 
Obliging 
Warm, 
Miss Lee, 


NORTHUMBER- 

HOTEL. 
and 
rights 


coast, 
and 


rest- 
on 
the 
half- 
and Edinburgh 
Coldstream 
MONKS- 
House, 


r 
2) 
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SOUTHWICK 
Firth 
holiday 
first-c 
fishing, 
views— 
house 


in 


Facing 
terrac 
&ec 
rackets courts 
tennis 

Golf 
Felix- 


ng 
sea 


LLWYNGWAIR 
Licence.) 
Trout 
Adjacent Golf Links 


On 
Fish- 


Boating, Billiards, Tennis, Shooting, Bath- 
ing, etc Every modern comfort Home 
Farm Brochure Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Bowen 
Liwyngwair, Newport, Pembrokeshire 

LONDON. QUEENSBERRY COURT 
HOTEL, Queensberry Place, S.W.7 Yon- 
venient for Theatres, Shops, Museums and 
Olympia Modernly equipped divan rooms. 
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MULLION _5. Cornwall. HOTEL, 
ea a 


Overlook 
ve Neares 
G ft Course 
farm quality 
people enjoy 


this Hotel 
Sa0e. 8.0008. 


POLDHU 





3 Star 
same 





Newquay 
ee ey. ON- SEA, Ntersem. 





i to xd, " 
tober Tel. 190 
the same direction: Manor Hotel Mu 
me NEWQUAY. CRANTOCK BAY 
real unspoilt Cornwall —ye 


ided < 
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pi a " rd 
yurteou Sel > for Bro » 

a real | Tel 
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NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
HOTEL The Sunny ussex Coast is 
> y w this Country 
n mir Be aS one’s base 

table bed plenti fare Owr 








riding stables. Hard tenn yurt. Dancing 
Golt. Licensed From 6 ¢ns. Ninfield 330 
NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD | Rn 
HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL Hols- 
worthy, offers good tood, 

and cheertul service in 4 

ot a Country House Ter t 

Rough Shooting 5 miles of ¢g 

fishing 


Nr. PADSTOW. HARLYN BAY, N. Corn- 
wall, YELLOW SANDS, this small hotel 
with personality, overlooking sea r 
direct from Hotel. Trevose Golf Link 
An ideal spot for a sunbask 
before the Summer rush Hones 
please note Details from 
Proprietors. 














Nr. Cut oo BOWNDERRY &. CORN. 
WAL THE WIDE SEA HOTEL, Pertect 
posi a overlooking sea Makes a perfe 
base for your Spring or early Summer holi- 
day. Here you can be sure of sunshine 
comfort, varied menus and the personal 
interest of Miss W. M. Eliott, Resident 
Proprietress Tel.: Downderry 240 
PULBOROUCH, South 


Sussex, By the 

Downs CHEQUERS 1 hr. London, nr 
Stn. Unusual comfort. Old-world 
delightful sheltered location. Cent 





really warm. ‘arm produce 

appetising meals. Excellent golf 
(hard), riding, lovely walks Ad 
centre Buses. Ideal Spring re 


Pul fnorough 86 
HOTEL TRESAN- 


Special terms Licensed 


ST. MAWES, Cornwall. 
TON. Re-opening March 26th Country 
House Hotel in sheltered bay Beautifully 
furnished, every modern convenience. Fi 
class cuisine Club bar Terms from - 
a day Trains met Truro vesident 
Manager: A. Miles Humbert. St 322. 


awes sce 
Opp. SALCOMBE, S. Devon. GARA ROCK 








HOTEL. A sun-trap at the most southerly 
tip of Devon Facing the sea, beautifully 
isolated, glorious coastal scenery. Personal 
service, excellent catering and a particular 


Fully booked August 





welcome to children 


Tel.: Chivelstone 279 
SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAM- 
STEDE HOTEL For many, this long- 


licensed 


65-bedroom, 
of Mr. and 


established 


under the personal direction 

Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introductior 
and to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
sense. From 7gns. Tel.: Shanklin 2101 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
appeals to all who look for comfort good 
catering and personal service Personal 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. From 
54 gens. Sidmouth 22 


STOKE D’ABERNON. MILLFIELD HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB Perfect spot for 
the work-a-day Londoner for nightly rest 
or week-end relaxation An _ elegan 
comfortable 




















Cocktail Lounge (no ars). Neer a environment; charming bed- 
Restaurant open to non-residents rooms, and catering backed by skilled 
tive Tariff Miss Todd, interest Tel Oxshott 2268 
a TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL 
MARLOW. The famous COMPL EAT caters especially for guests who wish 
ANGLER Hotel welcomes itorS stay for long periods. Stands in 3 r 
with warmth, comfort and good cookin ot be autifully situated gardens overlooking 
Private bathrooms avvxil: ble 31) =6omiles) Tort Excellent cuisine For full details 
from London Excelle Golf Courses write to Mr and Mrs. B L. Tobin, 
nearby. Tel Marlow 15 Zesident Proprietors Tel Torquay 3746 
MATLOCK, Derbyshire SMEDI ay TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL, Faces 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST Y¥DRO Het e the South and the Sun 400Tt. up in 69 
worries of this preser nd tl Acres of Park Land 0 miles trom Londor 
of our climate can be , er deal and the Coast F licensed First- 
surroundings that provide Re teluxa class cuisine ktail Lounge and 
and Recreation Ple..se ri 7 ballroom Fre on own sporting 
Tel Matlock 17 9-hole course (3 lines) 
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